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THE LABOURER’S 
COTTAGE. 


UR columns have recently borne testimony to the 


unsleeping interest which the cottage question 

continues to excite in Great Britain. Indeed, 

the conditions which brought it to the front 

have been strengthened rather than weakened 

by recent events. The small holder is naturally anxious 
t>» have a home on his land, and for the agricultural labourer it 
becomes increasingly difficult to tind a dwelling for himself and his 
uusehold. Probably a reason tor the increasing tension is that 
when houses become very old and dilapidated they are either 
condemned by the local authorities, or pulled down by the 
owner, who does not find that letting cottages is very 


profiable. Our indefatigable correspondent, Miss Constance 
Cochrane, sends us a letter this week marked by great 
knowledge and sound common-sense; but it is so long that in 


these stirring times we cannot aflord space to print it, yet 

me of the points are so interesting that we cannot let the 
matter pass without notice. Miss Cochrane with vreat enerey 
argues against those who form their own ideal of a labourer’s 
cottage, and if they have to build one, build according to this 
notion ot their own. Her suggestion is that, instead of doing 
this, some trouble should be taken to ascertain exactly what the 
women-folk of the village require in a cottage. It would not 
be difficult to meet their simple needs if pains were taken 
to understand them. rhe village woman, as a rule, does 
not want a large house, but one that is compact, and with 
every corner easily accessib'e, and she would as soon as not that 
there were no stairsor steps in it. We have to remember that she 
does the whole of the work inside, and in many cases a little of 
that outside too. Where a poor man farms for himself, either as 
a tenant or owner, he often requires the help of his womenkind, 
and such help is an addition to the burden of work that 
always falls on them. It is a main requirement that there 
should be as little running up and down stairs as possible, 
and that the arrangement of the house should be such as to 
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make the work easy. We noticed when the model cottages 
were on view at Letchworth, that in a large number of cases the 
stairs were constructed with a bend or turn in them that must 
have made it extremely awkward for anybody who had to 
carry domestic articles up and down them. If there is a 
staircase at all it should be straight, not only because that 
would simplify the buiiding, but because it is easier to march 
straight upstairs than to have to turn and negotiate a corner 
with, probably, cumbrous articles. 

Another thing that the cottage woman wants very much ts 
a large larder. Architects and builders from the town seldoni 
remember that the woman of the cottage cannot go out to 
market every day, or even every Saturday, and buy her 
foodstuffs in small quantities like the town artisan’s wife. 
She requires a larder that will hold bread-pans, meat in pickle, 
flour - bins, drinking water, vegetables, apples, home - made 
jams, and sometimes potatoes and onions, according to Miss 
Cochrane, who speaks on this subject with evident knowledge. 
Thus a large and cool larder is necessary to the comfortable 
cottage. Very often the mistake is mate of building much too 
large a scullery, with the idea that the steam and smells of 
washing and cooking may thus be got rid of. The event very 
often turns out very different from what was expected, and 
the whole household may be seen crowding into the scullery to 
have their meals, or to smoke and gossip after meals, while 
the kitchen is reserved as a kind of best room. A small scullery, 
then, and a large kitchen would generally be required by a 
thrifty housewife. 

The question of a sitting-room is difficult. Many cottage 
women would not take a house without one, although they do not 
enter it more than once or twice in the year, at Christmas, 
perhaps, and when the clergyman’s wife pays her periodical 


call. This, it appears, is superfluous; but we must always 
try to look at things from the woman's point of view If 


she considers it necessary to the respectability of her home 
to have a sitting-room, it is of little use for those who hay 
what they consider more advanced and intelligent notions 
to force them upon the woman in the cottage. On the othe 
hand, there are many people who use a room of this kind for 
the oddest purposes. We have seen one used regularly as a 
potato store, or as a place for keeping apples and other garden 
iruits. An interesting point to be studied is bedroom accom 
modation. Three betrooms are usually required, and one ought 
to have a fireplace in it in case of sickness. There is no need 
to have fireplaces in the others. The healthy cottager does not 
go to his bedroom to read and write or to think, but to sleep, 
and for that purpose artificial heat is not at all desirable 
in the room. Most of those who are able to choose what 
they like best for themselves would not think o! having a 
fire in the bedroom so long as they were not invalids. Miss 
Cochrane ventures with a great deal of temerity, and also with 
more sound s-nse, to assert that a bath is a supertfluity in a 
cottage. Very few labourers, indeed, care anything at all about 
one, and when they want an extra wash there are tubs that serve 
the purpose excellently. During the greater part of the yea 
there is always some brook or pond or stream in which the 
young people can learn to swim, and thus a natural bati ts 
provided for them; but in point of fact the cottage batli is very 
often adapted to purposes that would surprise the man who put 
it there. Another knotty question is what regulations and bye- 
laws are necessary to guile the builder? It ought to be 
recognised that the right of the community to interference 
in this way at all rests only in regard for the general health. 
If the cottage be so insanitary as to attract disease and breed 
infection, no one can dispute the right of the local authoriti 
to come in and _ interlere. But, on the other hand, it is 
highly absurd to apply to cottages that often stand completely 
by themselves in the midst of fields and orchards those 
rules that were designed for the guidance of considerable 
centres of population. The late Dr. Vivian Poore used 
to have a saying, “ where there are drains there is danger,”’ and 
it may be well to recollect that dangerous gases and malignant 
verms are often generated in the covered drain, whereas the 
sewage of a cottage may generally be returned to the earth ina 
manner that will help the fertility of the soil, and be inoffensive 
to those of the most particular taste. 


Our Portratt l[llustration. 


\,UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Countess 

Bathurst. Lady Bathurst is a daughter of the late 

Lord Glenesk, and her marriage to Earl Bathurst took place 
In 1593. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp's 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct abplication ts made from the offices of the paber. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to hum 
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wes appeirs that those who control the Trust, when they can buy 
: the their meat cheaply, do not let their customers have the benefit, 
nust but store it up in freezing-chambers until the pr rise, 


| price 


1 to when they can unload it at an immense profit. In some of the 
is a eo | American papers it has already been vigorously advocated tiat 
that this manipulation of the cold storage should be rendered illegal, 











arch and it would be very difficult to confute those who assert that it 
rnet is illegitimate. Yet cold storage is in itself a most admirabl 
contrivance. It enables meat and veyetables to be sold in 
hj England, for example, fresh and good after they have been 
doni carried many thousands of miles from the place in which they 
it to were produced. 
her annnemunes 
oa We are glad to publish Lord Denbigh’s letter on beet 
a growing in Lincolnshire. It is most desirable that sugar should 
a be made in this country if it be possible to do so at a_ profit. 
T , , ] 
rm No doubt, if the industry were once well established, it would 
able quickly be developed and improved, as is the way with most 
industries that are taken up by [englishmen. In regard to ou 
dpe own comments on the cause of failure, it was not our purpose 
oe to say either that the previous failure to grow beet would be 
4 repeated, or that the capital asked was too great. What we 
— did mean was that countrymen with money to invest had a 
An prejudic e against an industry that had not suc ceeded before, and 
that the sum looked vast in their eyes. ‘The exact facts about 
8 the Lavenham experiment have been printed in our column 
=_? before, although we are glad once more to state them, if they 
mse a % help Lord Denbigh to make out his case. 
tage AST week King Edward VII. entered upon the tenth year 
) not of his reign, and though the fact was not celebrated in 
nas, any ostentatious manner, it was quietly noted witli THE MAGICIAN, 
lical great satisfaction by ail his subjects. On the Orpheus with his all-conquering lute of old 
Vays events of the decade the historical eye looks back with Charmed to submission mountain-tops and trees, 
If satisfaction. It has been, in the first place, a period of peace as But you, Princess, a potent sceptre hold 
pores far as our country is concerned, and no one can doubt that this lo sway a race more difficult than these, 
Vet satisfactory state of affairs has been largely due to the for at the magic of your touch, I find, 
1Ons pacific influence exercised ly His Majesty. During his into the background of oblivion slip 
thet reign King Edward has done much to deserve the title Sorrow, depression, weariness of mind, 
for of “Peacemaker.” In many other respects he has endeared While very pain relaxes her fierce grip 
iS a himself to his subjects, chiefly by the exercise of that sober : 
den lement and practical common-sense which are the dis- Sat IRIE PN PN BF HO, 
ee | . : , , p breathes the presence of an artist’s hand 
om tinguishing marks of Englishmen all the world over. ‘There _ ; sae 2 od . 
whit has bee } nothing to regret nothing to explain away, in his public vous Cay Bren wowed date pe hie ie wen 
ad ; , > 5 ’ > , ee ; Speaks with the tone and volume of a Grand. 
tat actions since the day that lhe succeeded Queen Victoria; and this 
not praise, though it may sound moderate, is very high indeed, when So chasing all the cares of life away 
eep, we remember what experiences other nations have gone through. Come, shroud my soul in happiness complet 
able \s with an innate sympathy you play 
vhat It is very difficult for the unbiassed spectator of the The glorious Prelude of the Holberg Suite. 
ga recent politi il struggle to draw any sound general conclu R. 5. 7. C. 
‘Liss sions from the events that have taken place before his eyes. . 
vith He sees, however, that in modern politics there is scant Those of our older readers whose childhood was spent in th 
na room for the independent — thinker. lhe free - lance or country will have many curious memories stirred by the letter 
mut political adventurer, even of the best type, has very little which Mr. Bonnett’s article on the Mumme Play hay 
rve hance of being elected. The two most prominent examples of provoked. A correspondent makes the interesting suggestion 
yeat his are Mr. Harold Cox and Lord Robert Cecil. It appears that that the “ Pace Ege Play” and the dialogue of the Mummer 
the in these days neither party nor constituency will encourage the was once one and the same thing, although the Pace Ly 
iS detached ally, and yet much is missed by not having an absolutely was essentially an Easter institution, wherea the oth 
bead, independent representative in the House of Commons. Mr. was a Christmas pastime, for which the origin’ should 
put Harold Cox especially was wont to examine questions with a probably be sought in Pagan rites. There is evidently a 
hae penetration, originality and, one might add, good humou connection between them and the Roman saturnalia. At any 
be which were peculiarly his own. Yet, on the whole, it will be rate, it was usual in the latter for men to dress as women, and 
nee seen that the constituencies have beer faithful to great men on women as men, and in the old “guisers” there was always a 
th whichever side of the House they happened to be. The election ‘“ Bessie,” that is to say, a boy dressed as a girl, who, in th 
eed has witnessed few of those sensational defeats that were a version that prevailed in the North of England, used to open 
u prominent feature of the struggle in 1go6. proceedings with a speech beginning * Ked sticks, red stools, 
t is - “ Red” being a patois word for “clear away.” The dia uc 
tel) Not long ago it seemed as though the modern American has been greatly corrupted m the course of being orally handed 
1st Trust had even baffled Mr. Roosevelt's attempt to foil it; but down through so many centuries, and the local versions often 
thle where legislation was powerless the people themselves have differ so much as to render it hard to find any resemblance. 
sed succeeded. In Washington, Chicago and other great towns they 
anid have organised a No Meat Revolt, which, if carried out, must A case tried in the City of London Courts on Monday wil 
ant inevitably bring the prices down. Ina few days the number of interest all those who make use of our high toad Che plaintifl 
the workpeopie belonging to this movement grew from forty-five were a firm of brewers who sued a gas company to reco 
ina thousand to over three millions. ‘They have vowed not to eat meat £6 14s. 11d., for damage done to a m>tor-lorry in Weir Thill 
=o for thirty or forty days, and already the price of beef in Chicago on September 17th, 1g0g. It appears trom the evidence that 
bas gone down fourpence a pound. It will not require much the gas company bad made a trench in the road, and then filled 
self-denial to abstain from meat in America, because during it up by hand ramming, so that it was loose in comparison with 
recent years the cookery ot vevetables has been vastly lnproved, the rest of the road. Lhe pl untiff’s lorry FOr ortoiehtiy 
, No doubt when the “ strike” is over a proportion of those who from Tottenham to Southend, and in returning through Kayleigh 
7. engaged in it will have learned to preter a vegetable diet. Public it suddenly went into this wench upto the axle, and payment 
syinpathy is entirely against the Beef Trust It had no excuse was demanded to replace a twin tire which had burst in the 
. ps for raising prices. The farmers are not getting more for the accident. The brewers succeeded in their action, and Judg 
a slaughtered animals. The Trust works for its own pocket Lumley Smith told the jury that if anyone took up the high road 
= exclusively. The lesson will be taken to heart. If the Beef it was his duty to leave the whole of it so that it was sate fo 
rust can be defeated by a little seli-denial, so can the various motors or anything else; in fact, ali ordinary traffic that 
ahh other Trusts that have been formed to raise the price of goods along the road. 
tted without benefiting the producer. —_— 
ber. —- A letter which that charming comedienne, Mime. \ 
1eSS It is clear that popular indignation is directed mostly Guilbert. sends to the Daily Telegraph throws a curious 1! up 


against the abuse of that useful invention, cold storage. It the incom yf those who earn their livelnbhood in the musi 
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Ss denies that she ever received a salary of f doo a week 
lier highest record in London was only £480 for a week of 
ix performances. Even that small sum would not be despised 
by a great many men and women who consider that they 
are doing more important work than entertaining the audience 
at a music-hall! She s-ems to consider that £300 a week is a 
lair compensation for “an artist of great reputation, of great 


popu arity, of long years’ standing.” Her grievance is that on 


these slight earnings she ts obliged by an unsympathetic English 


Government to pay income-tax. Actually she is every yeat 


charged the enormous tax of about £70. If Tariff Reform is evet 


vecepted as a policy by this country, it will be interesting to note 
what duty is put upon music-hall *artists.” 

No doubt people in the country will take different views 
ibout the maintenance of the old country fairs. If they happen 
to have been per-onally annoyed by their proximity they will 
object to them and wish them abolished from the face of the 
earth; if, on the other hand, their withers are unwrung, as are 


those of the present writer, by any such annoy.nce, they will be 
ill in favour of the continuance of the old and _ picturesque 
institution Whatever be their views, however, it appears from 
the report of the committee of the Showmen’s Guild, which was 
presented at the recent aunual general meeting of the guild at 
the Agricultural Hall, that the fairs which still survive are well 
holding their own. It was especially mentioned that the long 
and annually threatened Mitcham Fair had been held last year 
in spite of the would-be abolitionists, and a determination was 


expressed to persevere with it. The guild received with 
itisfaction the undoubtedly wise step taken by Parliament in 
appointing a Seiect Committee to enquire into the provisions of 


the Movable l)wellings Bill as they would affect the showmen 
and their families, who as a class are both respectable and hard 


vorking. 


\ famo 
et of figures that ought to have an effect on the marriage rate. 
He has come to the 
has three times th. chance of attaining o d ave that ts p yssessed 


Frenchman, M. Bertillon, has been drawing up a 
conclusion that the married man or woman 


wlor or spinster, and the moral that he brings 
in incidentally is that a man should take good care of his 
the fact that mortality 
is far greater among widowers than among married men. The 


wife, because if she dies he has to fa 


ame generalisation holds good for women. On one point, 
however, M. Bertillon is not quite satisfactory. He does not 
vive sufficient weight to the argument that married people as a 
rule are stronger than unmurried, because valetudinarians and 

tklings are more likely to remain single than are the young 
and strony. 


On a good miny of the spring salmon rivers that open early, 
uch as the lie:msdale and Thurso, the Tay and Lyon, the 
water has been rather higher than the angler likes, yet some 

od fish have been taken; and we cannot but think that the 
great improvement which we have seen in the spring angling on 
the Tay of late years is a very strong endorsement indeed of the 
opinion confilently expressed by Mr. Calderwood that it is the 
netting, or rather the abuse of the netting, the over-netting, that 
is the reason why many more rivers are not “spring rivers.” 
He adduces the name of the Tweed especially, which, as we 
all know, has the name and character of a “late river.’ He 
argues that there is no r-ason in Nature whiy it should be later 
than the Northesk and Southesk and so on, but that it is tne 
over-netting that is the cause of the lateness. Returning to the 
Pay, it was not until that river was practically taken over by a 
strong and wealthy syndicate, which modified a great deal of the 
once excessive netting, that its spring fishing was any real good 
ut all. Since that action has been taken, the spring fishing 
It is, of 
course, just possible that thougn the improvement is post the 
decrease of the netting, it is not also propter that decrease ; but it 
seems much more likely that it is a true case of cause and effect. 


as shown a remarkable and constant improvement 





\ll English people must be anxiously watching in their 
nind’s eye the still rising waters of the Seine, which, further 
wollen by the Marne and the Yvonne, are threatening Paris with 


’ 


i disaster, the magnitude of which it is hard to realise. 


Chere is nothing which brings home more forcibly the extent of 

e peril than the fact that it may be nec essary to destroy by 
dynamite some of the bridges that span the river. ~ Ail 
who know and love their Paris will tremble for the 
Pont des Arts and the Pont d’'Alma, two of the most beautiful 
bridges over the Seine, and the two that are more immediately 
threatened. Of these, the Pont d’Alma is in the gravest 


already photozraphs have shown us tha’ there is 


terribly little daylizht to be seen between the middle arch of the 
bridge and the flood beneath; this, too, with the river still 
; 


rising rapidly. It is easy to see that if the water once reaches 
the top of the arch, the enormously increased resistance 
to tl flood must be fraught with fearful danger. The 
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Ile de la Cité, too, where Notre Dame stands, is teported to 
be in danger, the cellars being all flooded, and bakers afraid 
lest the impossibility of heating their ovens should bring on a 
bread famine. Paris is very much more than merely a national 
capital, and France may be sure of the anxious sympathy of the 
whole civilised world. 


A very pleasant feature of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
fortnightly flower show at Westminster was the dinner given to 
Mr. H. J. Veitch, at which Mrs. Veitch was presented with 
areplica of het husband’s portrait. The original is to be 
hung in the Council Room of the society, who thus pay a worthy 
tribute to one who has done a great deal for horticulture. It 
is something of a tribute to the garden-loving qualities 
of Englishmen, that even those who have not so much as a 
square inch of garden ora single flower-pot would always be able 
to name instantaneously some of our great gardeners, and Mr. 
Veitch certainly not last among them. 

Gardens in the counties south of London are rather abnormal 
at the moment, and their eccentricities reflect and express very 
accurately the unusual weather conditions that we have passed 
through. There is nu sign of flower on the almonds, which were 
in bloom before Christmas last year. On the other hand, we 
see that a good many kinds, those which have been influenced 
bv the unusual mildness of January, and little, if at all, affected 
by the previous cold, are very well forward. The snowdrops and 
crocuses are out, there are numbers of primroses, the winter 
jasmine is in extraordinarily rich flower, we have the hepatica 
and the winter aconite, some of the honeysuckles are in leaf, and 
t.e bulbs have thrust their leaves well above ground. 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 
He longed for a Great Adventure, 
For his life was dull and straight; 
No dragons lingered about his path, 
No Saracens thronged his gate. 
Men past on the road to battle, 
Or followed the sounding chase 
But his was the struggle for common things 
In the dust of the market place 
When the years were long behind iim 
And he feared to be growing old 
He tried to barter adventurous deeds 
For the weight of his gathered yoid: 
But the path was smooth and easy 
Well beaten under his tread, 
The battles he sought had been lony since fought 
And all the dragons were dead. 
So he shouldered his spear in silence 
And turned to his unloved easé, 
His shining armour about the walls 
His sword unsoiled at his knees. 
And there at last ere his strength was past 
In the peace of his fireside 
He met with the Great Adventure 
Struck once at the foe and died. 
KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


It is always interesting to walk through the markets in the 
winter months and take heed of the fruits displayed. A few 
years ago home-grown apples, pears and grapes were the chief 
products, but at the present time the most conspicuous feature 
is the consignment of excellent peaches from the Cape. The 
importation of fruit from abroad, especially the Cape, has 
revolutionised our markets. It is impossible to obtain 
such fruit in the English garden during the winter season, 
and the peaches from the Cape are as delicious and well- 
coloured as any that can be purchased here when the 
fruit is in full season. During recent years the ‘ruit industry has 
developed marvellously at the Cape, and it is possible, owing to 
perfect packing and storage, to land peaches in splendid condition 
after a journey of many thousands of miles. It is interesting to 
know also that the kinds grown are the same as those favoured 
in this country, early Alexander and Sea Eagle being in most 
request. Peaches and nectarines are for the most part grown 
under glass in this country, but at the Cape the trees are in the 
open ground —a notable contrast. 


The friends and supporters of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution may congratulate themselves on the 
excellent work done during the past year. This charity, which 
has for its objects the assistance of aged gardeners who are 
unable to follow their employment and the widows of gardeners, 
has now been in existence for seventy-three years. During the 
first year £72 was contributed to the funds, and the following 
year two candidates were elected for pensions. During 1gog the 
total income was £14,254 2s. Id., and at the annual meeting 
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held last week the committee were enab!ed to place twenty-six were a number of deserving candidates w'io could not be granted 


pensioners on the funds, in addition, of course, to those already pensions, and more help is needed. It is pleasing to find the 
receiving pensions. The institution is national in character and institution so warmly supported by many who employ gardeners, 
deservedly receives support from all classes. Although the by the heads of the leading seed and nursery firms throughout 
progress made during the past year is highly satisfactory, there the country, and by the salesmen in Covent Garden Market. 


“US WHO DV KNAW.” 


WALTING FOR THE TIDE. 


GALE from the south-east had raged all night, in a precipitous cliff, which gives a certain amount of protection 
and now, at the moment of writing, the roll to the longshore fishermen whose lobster-pots were to-day 
ot the giving their corks 
Waves P a lively dance on 
sent the >t the turbulent 

spray dashing 
across the rocks 
above which 
stands the castle 
at the mouth of ately recognised 
Spearmouth Har- by a flock of gulls 
bour, thundering which from a very 
against the pro- early hour had 
tecting shutters at work in 


been 
of the lower , the oozy soil of 
the ploughed 


waters. A Cornish 
fishingsmackcame 
round the point, 
and was immedi- 


rooms, then, 
repulsed, with a fields ab 
rush pouring the tiga aa a 
waters into. the the dead things 
seething pool on drowned by the 
the inner _ side, rain and sundry 
wherein seaweeds, slues and snails 
torn from their besides. With 
roots by the fury loud laugl and 
of the ‘gale, were : >reams of 
accumulating delighted anticipa- 
rapidly, forming a tion they swooped 
shining mass of down on the little 
brown and gold. / vessel which, they 
Outside the castle well knew, was 
ledge a large returning from the 
expanse of water fishing-grou 
is hall encircled and sundry tit-bits 
by a shoulder of might be thrown 


the Down ending Ritey Fortune. HERRING-GULLS FLYING OVER THE WATER. Copyright. overboard for the 


ove, 


oll 


us, 
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GUILLEMOTS ON 


fisherman does not 


ing, lor hat Cornish or Devons! 
’ friends in the gulls 

hoe ft the black heads. newly returned from the breeding 
rom this lovely Western bay, had met this company 


roun lat 

ind rsed avain ere the boat gained the harbour. No selt 
respecting gull would pass the pool under the castle this morning 
without turning over that glistening seaweed lor dead matter 
hidden within the coils, and many a joyous laugh was raised 
wain as they came upon a feast of small crabs and marine 





O. G. Pike “ABOVE THE SLEEPLESS LAPSE OF TIDES.” 
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SUMMER SEA. Copyright. 
insects vainly endeavouring to escape the sharp beaks. One 
youne black head had a troublesome nut to crack in a hermit 


crab crouching within a tough shell. ‘Twice it was taken up in 


the strong young beak and dropped from a height on the 
hard, pointed rock before it was sufficiently cracked to dis- 
what a feast he ‘provided. So 
was saved from joining other 
inexperienced young id 
birds as they followed in the wake of an outgoing cutter tor 


cover the inmate; but then 


busy was his conqueror that he 
gulls, who raised a laugh from the « 
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some minutes before they discovered that where no fish were on 
board no refuse was likely to be cast away from a fishing- 
boat. These returned with dejected mien to face the banter 
of their wiser comrades, and to take up the work again along 
the shores of the harbour, where for gulis of every sort 
there is, indeed, always enough and to spare. Only in the 
grounds surrounded by trees, whose branches catch their wings 
and send them stumbling to the ground, whence their efforts to 
rise are often unavailing, do gardeners at Spearmouth find slugs 
or snails in any number. 

The sight of gulls is unerring. They swoop from a height 
as they soar above the waters, to snatch up a bit of refuse from a 
wave; then, with a quick flapping of wings, they rise for a breaker, 
and again return to search for more, when, perhaps, some rapid 
movement in the sea afar offcausesarush of the whole flock, and 
frequently do Spearmouth fishermen 
watch the direction of their flight 
before deciding on the fishing-grounds 
for the day. 

The Cornish boat was in, and 
the fish packed off by train, when 
a low and ominous growl of fury 
from a group of men on the quay 
listening to the crew’s experiences 
betokened some news that roused the 
ire of Devon and Cornish men alike. 
It proved to be a rumour that the 
protection accorded to gulls, which 
has proved such a godsend to the 
fishermen that the bird is known as 
“the poor man’s friend,” was about 
to be withdrawn, and this with an 
idea that an increase of fish would 
be the result. 

“Why for,’ asked a fine, dark- 
eyed scion o!f an old = stock, * doant 
them up-country folk come down to 
ask of we before they du make such 
fules o° their selves? Can the gulls 
dive? Gin they du git a fish ut 
mun come up top first. ‘Taint a 
many they du git, and look ‘ee there 
now!” 

Ile pointed to a low terrace of 
an ancient inn, rising from the waters 
of the harbour, whence a comely old 
dame was busily emptying the con- 
tents of a pail tor which, apparently, 
gulls had been waiting, for 
down almost before 
the savoury morsels had touched the 
waves, and nothing was to be seen 
or smelt when they returned to the 
above to watch for another 


some 


they swoope d 


roofs 
batch. 

“’Taint for long they've a-done 
that,” said another youth. ‘ They 
be rare tame o' late years; they 
niver came on the roots in_ times 
gone by.” 

** Up-country folk baint such fules 
as they du say,” growled another ; 
“doant yu b'’lieve ut. ‘Tis the sport 
they du want, and the oomen_ push 
them on to git t’ feathers for the 
hats; ‘tis nought else, and us ‘Il 
not ‘low ut to Spearmouth, law 
or no. 

* Ay lad, shake hands,” exclaimed 
one of the Cornishmen. “’Tis sworn 
in Cornwall that t’ man who shoots 
a gull ‘ull be lynched be he whoever 
he may, and Cornish men du mane 
what they du say.” 

A united roar of applause greeted this announcement, which 
ended in a cry for the opinion of Captain Cary, an old weather- 
beaten tar, for many years pilot, and now generally to be seen on 
the quay ready to listen to yarns or to relate them. 

Settling himself on the rude bench whence the coalers and 
their crews were wont to watch for steamers, espied tar off by 
the scouts on the heights above, the Captain folded his hands 
over his ample front, and, with the circle of eager faces hanging 
cn his words, their owners standing a few feet trom the narrator 
to give him breathing space, he told his tale. 

“*Tis not so many years ago that the gulls were frightened 
away from the harbour mouth by the guns, and often then, as 
us rocked in t’ boat outside awaiting a call for pilot, did us see 
the white feather heap on the waves and knaw it to be a 
drowning gull shot crool, and glad maybe to be out of its pain. 
Lelt to die, boys, by the young fellers tor sport, say they! Nut 
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but ofttimes the train took hampers of 
them too, and now they du say the shops to Lunnon be as full 
as ever they was.” 

“’*Tis them oomen,” murmured a lad, “and they du think 
us ‘ll give them t’ vote.” 

A roar of dissentient laughter followed this suggestion. 

‘* Let en speak to a Devonshire missis or even a lass 
knaw better; let en hear what her du say,” spoke another. 

**Ah—us du knaw,” said one, complacently; ** but we'm 
interruptin’.” 

‘“‘] du mind the day,” continued the Captain, “ when t’ 
scare broke out. The harbour warn’t fit to walk in, let alone sleep, 
and t’ sweetest of the lot was took the first. ’Twas the pool by 
the castle that was the worst. Captain Tempest lived there 
then, and his lady loved the gulls, and had tamed many a young 


even had for the plumes; 


her’ll 
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un to follow her about the garden and the rocks. THler would 
watch the black heads go in the spring and come 
summer with their young, and the kittiwakes would nest on the 


od 


back Wm ihe 


cliffs above the castle and come down for the food her scattered 
for them. Ofttimes have her pi 
there, Captain,’ her say, ‘doant yu see ut ?’ and sure enough 
there was a heap of seaweed on the ledge and the bird nesting 
in it. Well, they were scared right away from the harbour. It 
happened one time when her was in Lunnon, and when het 
come back, ’twas to find no gulls; even her pets shot dead, and 
the whole lot scattered. The stench from the pool and the 
harbour was somethin’ awful. Well, het 
fever that took many in the town, and her died. 
sold the castle, and us lost two good friends as well as the guils. 
The Lord sent the fever to larn us for sure, and he’il send 
ut agin.” 


nted en out to me- ‘ Look ‘ee 


sickened with the 


The captan 
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‘But us “ll du lis work mavbe, Cap'n, by larning t' folk men to deprive the poor of their gull friends; and the mandate 

oul ind us ‘ll save t' gulls.’ went forth that day irom Spearmouth, as it already had trom 

rh ywmen doant see the Queen a-wearing the birds. Cornwall, whose natives have a way of making their own laws 

Why can’t they take after she?” in these matters, that ‘the poor man’s friend” shall not be shot 

The anery roar from many throats was mingled with with impunity, and * gin en ask who du give the word, yu mun 
vehement denunciation of * up-country oome ,’ who sent their say—Us who du knaw.” a 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES: 


us \ NG THE MILK SUPPLY power that strikes her own balances, and will not brook violent interference 

N remely valuable paper on this subject is contributed to the without due recognition at the same time of her liws of compensation. It 

rrent number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture by has been found, for instance, that the costly use of nitrates on heavy, 

Mr. Nugent Harris, who is the secretary of the Agricultural retentive soiis has a bad alter-effect on the working of such land by making 

Organisation Society, His argument is that the farmers should it solid and impervious to the air; but why this should be so is not understood 

themselves together to produce a pure milk that would by all who have noticed the fact. [ remember an enthusiastic and pr uressive 

fy the medical men and be a boon to their customers, farmer, a neighbour of my own many years ayzu, saw the reason at a glance 

The char ristics of a pure milk include ‘healthy cattle, proper feeding, He had applied nitrate of soda rather heavily and grown a heavy crop of 

ry cowsheds, clean milking, the filtration, aeration and cooling of wheat, but declared he would use no more oa clay land Being asked his 

th mik, and its maintenance at a low temperature until it reaches the reason for this decision, he said: ‘* It killed every worm, and the land won’t 

immer; and it is by co-operation between the producers that these can be do well again for years.” 

most economically and satisfactorily carried out,” rhe plan that he SHEEP STOCKS AND SuPPLIFS. 

is apparently that pursued by the Wensieydale Pure Milk Society, When the fall in the value of sheep occurred in 1908, and continued 

which has its headquerters and dairy at Northallerton, and supplies large month after month, we were all fairly puzzled how to account forit. All 

juantittes of m to the principal towns in the North of England, The miik sorts of causes were suggested, but none of those put forward was quite 

§ cooled at nt to Northallerton for bottling at the central depOt of the satisfactory. Some authorities said it was owing to the million and a-half 

ociety, and the farmers who supply the milk do so under most stringent increase at home, others that the people were losing their taste for 

con ‘itions ** The cows must be certified as fit by the society’s inspector; mutton, while many attributed the trouble to the bad state of trade 

ecial rules must be followed for feeding, milking, and for general treatment. and loss of purchasing power on the part of consumers, As facts in 

r rictest cleanliness with regard to milking and the care of the milk-cans connection with the subject have become known, however, the position 

is enlomced At milking-time, as each cin of milk becomes full, it is removed has since become clear enough, and we are no longer in coubt as to 

to the shed for fitration, From the filter the milk runs over a cooling the source of the mischief. Before dealing with that aspect of the question, 

ipparatus, is received into twelve-gallor cans, which are closed and it may be useful to traverse the same ground in connection with sheep stocks 


sled by the farmer, and sent off to the railway station The farmer which I dealt with in the case of cattle in a recent issue. In the thirty years 
must exercise intellgence and energy to satisfy the demands of the from 1878 to 1908, it appears that Europe, including Great Britain, decreased 
iety, but an increased price for the milk repays his labour On one its sheep stocks by 31,000,000 In the dependencies of Great Britain there 
farm at Elaw only cows that have passer the tuberculin test are kept, and was an increase ol nearly 69,000,000, and in lorelgn countri s outside Eur pe 
the milk from these cows ts sold at an extra charge, and is designed especially the net increase was about 5,000,000. Ihe total net increase in the 
for childs ind invalids,” An improvement in this direction has been made meat - trade world during that period was 35,500,000, the grand 
by the Bath and West of England Society, which offers priz+s for dairy herds totals being in 1878 424,000,000, and in 1905 459,500 000, 
that sre inspected at their own homes Inese are, of course, round numbers and subjec to _ inexacti- 
NATURAL PULVERISERS, tudes by the absence, in some of the countries, of returns quite up 

W re proud of our modern science as applied to agriculture, and very to date, ; 
reat have Leen its triumphs, which all men must recognise who, with an Now it is evident that an increase of 35,500,000 in thirty years, 
unbiassed mind, can look back for halt a century and picture things as they though in itself a larse one, is really very small in proportion to the growth 
then were, But while robbing Nature of her secrets and forcing the earth to of the population over the whole of the area concerned, for everybo ly knows 
yield more abundant crops, we should remember that we are dealing with a that the people of Great Britain, Germany, Russia and the United States 
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alone have multiplied exceedingly 
during the same period, Judging 
only by the reserve stocks and what 
weight of mutton they represent for 
each person, we might expect that 
values would be higher instead of 
lower, But, as was recently poin'ed 
out by a competent authority to 
the members of the Statistical 
Society, market prices in the only 
country available for disposing of 
the world’s surplus are not regu- 
lated by reserve stocks, but by 
available supplies. This brings us 
to the consideration of what has 
happened during the last three 
years to the tra‘e in sheep and 
mutton and the effect which over- 
trading has had on prices. It 
was not till the spring of 1908 
that there was any sign of the 
coming depression in the value of 
British sheep; but movements had 
begun twelve months earlier which 
were certain to lead to it. Prices 
had been bigh and there was a 
good margin for profit on im- 
ported frozen mutton, Speculation 
became rife, and Argentina, with 
our Australasian Colonies, began 
largely to increase their exports. 
All above current requirements 
went into cold storage, and during 
1907 and 1908 stocks in London 
and other large centres rapidly accu- 
mulated, and the process went on all 
through last vear, till the available 
*, Was it wond 


rAd 


space in the stores was crammed to overflowing er'ul, then, 


that such a pressure should bring down prices? They did, indeed, come 
down with a run, Retailers bought frozen mutton at absurd prices, but 
charged their customers almost as much as ever, reaping a heavy plunder 
thereby, and pushing British mutton aside because the frozen pail them so 
much better, This is the position in a nutshell, but I will conclude 
by telling my readers a fact or two known to very few, as th y 
are not mentioned in the papers, for very obvious reasons. First, 
at the present moment there is enough frozen mutton in cold storage 
in London to meet all market requirements for six months without the 
addition of another carcase from abroad; but yet arrivals are heavier 
than they were this time last year, This is a very serious fact and seems to 
make the position hopeless, Let us, however, seek for a little more light on 
the subject. Second, it is well known that heavy losses have been 
suffered by speculators, I have no means of ascertiining those of shippers ; 
but in the Central Market alone upwards of £200,000 was lust during 
1909 by the buyers of cargoes. Thus British farmers are not the only 
losers by the wild over-trading which has been going on. One 
more point remains, perhaps the most important of all. | have it on 
the very best authority that the New Zealand farmers are depleting their 
stocks and their present exports are quite out of proportion to their breeding 
flocks, Surely, then, we may conclude that, while on the one hand the 
resources of one of the great sources of supply are rapidly diminishing, and, 
on the other, business on this side is being conducted at such heavy loss, 
matters cannot long remain as they are at present and that a reaction must 
inevitably take place before long. A. T. MArrHEews 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


ECENTLY a portion of the Peel settled estates was sold and the 
money realised invested by the trustees in the purchase of 
railway stock, The contract to buy was made on July 29th, on 
which date the dividend for the previous half-year had been 
declared by the company, but was not payable till the middle of 
August. $y the custom of the Stock Exchange a purchaser of 

stock in such circumstances is entitled to receive the dividend when 
paid. A question arose whether ‘he trustees must retain the dividend 
as capital, or pay it to the tenant-for-lile as income. The Court 
decided that the money must be regarded as capital, which seems reason- 
able. It had not been earned or declared during the period of invest- 
ment, and was really something in the nature of a pro-pective cash addition 
to the purchased stock, and in consideration of its attaching the trustees 
would have paid a higher price for the stock than they would have done had 
they bought ex div. It may be noted, however, that when a dividend has 
been partly earned after the date of investment and partly befor:, the Court 
will not apportion the amount between capital and income, but will allow the 
tenant-for-lile to take the entire dividend as income. This is on account of 
the difficulty there would be in settiing the exact figures on an apportionment, 





Mr. Justice Eve has just had to decide an uncommon point, and one of 
considerable interest to owners and occupiers of agricultural land, Tne 
lessee of a farm had covenanted not to plough up pasture land. After he 
had been in possession for some years, he sowed with grass a field that had 
been regularly tilled for twelve years, Seven years later he received notice 
to quit, and enquired whether the landlord would pay compensation in respect 
of the land put into grass. The landlord refused to pay, whereupon the 
farmer threatened to plough up the grass, and the landlord brought an action 
to restrain him from so doing. It was held that the covenant must be 
construed as referring only to land which was pasture land at the date of th- 
covenant, and that, as the ficld in question was not then pasture, the farmer 
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would neither commit any breach of the covenant nor any waste by ploughing 
it, and that, therefore, the action failed. 

It is well known that before a landlord can succeed in an action for the 
recovery of possession of a small tenement on the ground that the tenant is in 
arrear for half a year’s rent, it must be proved that *' no sufficient distress was 
then to be found on the premises to countervail such arrear.” It has now 
been held that it is not necessary for the landlord actually to distrain in order 
to prove the insufficiency, but that the fact may be evidenced in any other 
manner that satisfies the judge that there were not, in fact, goods of 
sufficient value upon the demised premises to satisfy a distress for the hallt- 
year’s arrears of rent should such be made. 


A point of some interest to all who live in the country came before 1! 
High Court of Justice last week: Is it lawful to catch rabbits in spring traps 
placed in the open? When the Ground Game Act was passed in 1880, « 
section was inserted prohibiting the use of spring traps for killing ground gan 
anywhere except in rabbit-holes, the reason for this section being not 
humanitarian one against the use of spring traps, but one for the protection ot! 
pheasants and other game. If a tenant could place spring traps anywhere 
about his farm that he please ', he would very soon, if he knew his business, 
take a very heavy toll of all the game on the place; and the excuse that the 
trap was set for ground game would be so obvious and so very 
difficult to disprove that game-preserving would be almost impossibl 
and j;oachers’ pheasants would be sold in every village. So to 
obviate this it was provided that spring traps should only be 
used in rabbit-holes. In this case the appellant had by deed tne 
exclusive right of killing rabbits on certain sandhills which were not part 
of his farm, and on these sandhills he set out in the open spring ral 


traps for the purpose of catching rabbits. He was proceeded against 
under Section 6 of the Ground Game Act, which provides ‘* That 
no person having a right of killing ground game under the Act 
or otherwise . . . shall employ spring traps except in rabbit-hole-<, 


The Justices convicted him, holding that he was a person having a right of 
killing ground game (which it was admitted rabbits are) unier the Act or 


otherwise. It was contended that he was not a person who had the right 
under the Act, and this was not denied; but it was urged that the 
words *‘or otherwise” made the prohibition universal, and that no one 
could use a spring trap for a rabbit but in a rabbit-hole except the 
owner of the land who was the actual occupier, The Court decided 
that although the case was not free from doubt, yet if it had been inten: 

to deprive « shooting tenant who held the shooting by lease from the owner, 
clearer language would have been used. The Act was meant to give the 


tenant an inalienable right to kill ground game, and this section was 
only intendel to place restriction on the way the occupying tenant exerci-ed 
the right the statute gave to him, and consequently quashed the conviction, 


We are very glad to see this decision. Things have changed very much 
since the Ground Game Act was passed, and if a shooting tenant, who is 
now bund to keep down the ground game or run the risk of an action by 
the tenant for damage lor the injury the ground game may do, is not to be 
allowed to use ali such means as may be necessary in his opinion for 
the purpose, a very intolerable state ol things meht ensue \ 
man would be sued for not doing certain’ things which the law 
forbade him to do, It is quite one thing giving a shooting tenant t 
right to kill the game he pays for in any way he thinks best; it is quite 


another to allow a peaching farmer, under the pretence ol killing ground 
game, to trap all the shooting tenants’ pheasants. We are glad to see 
that in this case at least the law has proved true to its oj scription ol 


being “*the perfection of human reason,” 
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THE BARKIES. 


BY 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








IKE the animals in the 
\rk, large families go 
—/ two by two. Rick 


and I hal been a pair from 
nursery days, and it was 
natural that after a two years’ separation we should have a good 
deal to say to each other. But that anyone should take us for 
a newly-married couple was amusing. 

“ Barkie and Miss Barkie do,” I told Rick, after breakfast 
one morning. 

Rick was hanging his bathing-towel on the roof of the 
bungalow, which is a matter requiring skill, because the stone 
with which you try to pin down the towel has an undisguised 
preference for pinning down your foot. 

“Who are Barkie and Miss Barkie?” he asked, when he 
had time. 

“Our greengrocers—Barkers ; don’t you remember 

“Well, but Barkie/” Rick expostulated. 

**Oh, well, his sister calls him that, and when you've once 
heard it nothing else seems to fit.” : 

Kick expressed a desire to know the Barkies, and we went 
into the village to buy bananas. 

Phe LBarkies’ shop was, so to speak, in a_ backwater, 
separated from the main road by the width of a nursery garden. 
It was a little new triangular house that had thought there was 
room for it between two older ones, and bustling in delightedly 
had found that there wasn’t. This somehow was so much like 
the general behaviour of the Barkies themselves that though they 
were not responsible for the building of the house, one felt they 
ought to have been. : 

Miss Barkie was struggling in a sea of commerce when we 
entered. At one end of the small shop were four sun-baked, sea- 
hardened boys, drinking deadly-looking pink and yellow liquids 
out of Miss Barkie’s bottles. I felt glad that they looked the 
right sort of boys, since it was clearly impossible for Miss Barkie 
to know what they were doing. In front of the boys was a crowd 
of ladies and children, recognisable as belonging to that class 
that at the seaside 1s known broadly as * Visitors.” 

“And four pounds of greengages,” said one of the visitors 
nearest to the counter, continuing an order. 

Miss Barkie looked helplessly round her domain, as though 
nothing could be more improbable than the existence of four 
pounds of greengages anywhere. 

“T don’t know if Barkie ordered oh! there they 
are. . now, if | can lift. . . did you say one pound ? 
| wonder where Barkie’s baskets . . . oh! four pounds; 
thank you.” 

While engaged in business most of Miss Barkie’s sentences 
were constructed after this fashion, only more so; that is to say, 
there never was in reality a full-stop anywhere; she just went 
on and on in little bursts, like a motor-omnibus in congested 
traffic. 

“ Barkie’s written about those paper bags, but I don’t 
believe they've . . . weil, I'll weigh this basket first, and 
then weigh the greengages in it 
Barkie have put that weight? 
afew minutes. . . .” 


» now, wherever can 
. he ought to be back in 


But the visitor was spared the necessity of awaiting 
Barkie’s possibie return by a little girl who found the missing 
weight under a large potato. The matter of weighing the basket, 
however, and allowing the visitor exactiy so much more than 
four pounds of greengages was more complicated, and it was not 
long before Miss Barkie gave it up. 

' “Now, if only Barkie was here -" she began, vaguely. 
There was a kind of charm about Miss Barkie’s vagueness. 
She was always vague; It was as much a part of her as her 
eyes and mouth. Rick and | whole-heartedly joined in the 
Visitors’ competition to solve this arithmetical problem for Miss 
Barkie. She smiled tranquilly, and when a sufficient majority 






of us were found to be chanting the 
same figure, she admitted its pro- ) . 

bable accuracy and_ selected her Siw = 

weights accordingly. ae 

ro our relief the departing 
visitor was found to be in connection with all the other visitors 
in the shop, including the four boys, and the whole party 
followed her out. 

“ Sixpennyworth of bananas, please,” | said, brisk! 

An anxious pucker appeared between Miss Barkie’s eyes 
and she looked helplessly round. “I knew someone would 
want . . . I mentioned it only yesterday to Barkie 
oh, yes, we fave bananas, only they are all either over-ripe 
or green.” 

“We like them both ways,” Rick assured her, soothingly. 
“ Threepenny worth of each, please.” 

Miss Barkie’s pucker disappeared and she smiled archly. 

‘ There, now,” she said, with a reproachful look at me, “1 
that doesn't prove it! 

“What?” we asked. 

“Why, not minding what you eat.” 

“ But what does it prove?” Rick demanded. 

“\Well, | never!” Miss Barkie leaned a little over the 
counter towards him and blushed. Miss Barkie’s blushes wer: 
really most attractive, considering her age. But then—what 
was her ave?) She was rather round and stout, and always 
dressed very neatly in black o1 vrey. Her hair wa qiute white, 
but the cheeks beneath it were smooth and tresh like a girl's, 
and her eyes were brightly blue. As she looked at Rick het 
hands fluttered undecidedly among the things on the counter 


apples, curt ints, potatoes, carrots absurd things to have any 
thing to do with hands so small and white and blue-veined. 
“ Your——”" began Miss Barkie, and glanced at me. * She said 


you weren’t married,” she observed 
“5 '™ 


Rick nodded solemnly. “ Prayer Book very emphatic on 
the point,” he answered. “ Not the ghost of a chance for us.’ 

Miss Barkie’s vagueness momentarily disappeared. *** Oh, 
I see,” she said, with interest; “you mean deceased wife's 
sister?” 

“Well, no,” Rick explained, judicially, not decersed wit 
just sister—plain sister, you know.” 

Miss Barkie was not in the least impressed. “ Well, of 
course, if you will have it so ” she sighed, regretfully. “Not 
that you need have minded telling me. | kn6w how you'd feel 
about it. People teasing you. 
kind of thing. .. Sixpennyworth of red plums, did you 
say ?’ 

" « Yes, plea-e,” I said, weakly, and Miss Barkie bent down 


for them. Rick, bubbling over with laughter, kissed me loudly. 


Hlonevmoon and that 


’ 


“7 heard you,” Miss Barkie announced, dragging forth the 
red plums. “ Plain sister! Well, | never!” 

She was so easy to deceive that we were almost ashamed of 
ourselves. 

“ PDoesn’t Bark-——Mr. Barker ever kiss vou?” demanded 
Rick, audaciously. 

“The idea!” 
another of her girl-blushes. ‘ //erve are the plums, sir.’ 

On the strength of a supposed secret in the shape of a 
honeymoon we were soon quite intimate with the Barkies. 

Barkie was a big, ungainly man, with a shy manner, and as 


Miss Barkie’s face was overspread with 


many sharp corners as Miss Barkie had comfortable curves. Tle, 
too, was vague, and had a g-nius only short of hers for general 
incapacity. 

“ Why on earth don’t you beat the big drum?” Rick asked 


them despairingly one day, wien Barkie bad intimated that * th 
business’ was not a financial success. ‘“ Here you take a shop 
in a hole and corner like this, and outside you paint just * Barker,’ 
as though there weren't as many Barkers a is) bakers 1 
England. <And then, as if that wasn’t enough, you have an 








enamelled * Milk Chocolate’ stuck on your window; so that any 
visitors who see the place it all tro n the main road naturally 
ppose it’s a sweet-shop, and, as you know, they can find plenty 
nearer. Whereas a greengrocet wanted. and if people only 
knew sesides,” he ended, exasperatedly, “ you haven't 
even got anv milk chocolate: you know you haven't.” 
rhe Barkies agreed: it was a point that admitted of no 
wuent ita 


‘* Kut, you see,"’ Barkie de‘ended himself, ** before we took it 


this summer it asa weet-shop, and it seemed a pity to pull 
down any of the—the fixtures,” 
“And we do keep nut toffee,” triumphed Miss Barkie. 
\t least vherever ts it, Barkie? I feel sure | laid it 
h, no, that was the pear drops, or maybe . . . well, | 
recoliect servit ome toa visitor this morning, along with two 


pounds of red kurns” (kurns tor currants was one of Miss Barkie’s 
few lapses from grammatical grace), ‘‘and I’m sure | must 
have ; 

They mbined-—if anything so vague and unsystemati 
could be called combination—in a search for the missing toffee. 

‘ But, look here Kick sugvested, desperately, “why not do 


omething Let me help you. Get a hammer and a step 
ladder, and let's hang up a bunch of bananas and some melons 
or something outside, where people will see them.” 


‘ Banana Melons?” Barkie gasped, with as much con. 


sternation as if we had proposed a row ot scalps. 

“We should never have enough,” Miss Barkie explained, 
iat pre leNSIVEI\ ” W vy, we cant get aS many as are ordered 
now. If we could only get them we could sell double what we 


Barkie’s depressed nod corroborated the statement. 
| asked in amazement. 
‘It’s not being used to the business, I suppose,” Barkie 


Nn 


“ You can't get things to sell ?”’ 


uggested, hope fully. 
\nd the shop is uniucky,”’ Miss barkie amplified. 

‘Is it? But it’s new, isn't it?” 

* Not twelve months old ye t,’ she admitted. “ But there’ve 
been four in it already. It’s been groceries, fancies, boots and 
sweets before we had it, and they all failed 

And we've | ad Tria 

Trials was « sort of title that the Barkies applied indis- 
criminately to all the accidents they could have avoided with the 
Writing an order for fruit 
and finding the post had gone was a trial to Barkie; so was 


"added Barkie. 


merest smattering of common-sense, 


falling off his bicycle and cutting his face as the result of riding 
with bis head turned behind him; to both of them it was a trial 
that things in the shop, put down in their wrong places, not 
infrequently stayed there. 

Curiously enough, this wild disorder, that spread like a 


plague through the shop, spread no further. To go into the 
house behind was a transition from tempestuous seas to a still 
harbour, I verything was exquisitely clean, ordered and 


peaceful, and the Barkies themselves seemed different beings 
in it, alert instead of troubled, cheerfully decided instead of 
vacillating. 




































* You haven't been used toa shop?” I ventured to prompt 
one Gay. 

Miss Barkie shook her head. “ Barkie’s been a clerk with 
oue drapery firm all his life, and | did fine sewing for the same 
firm. She sighed. 

And you both got tired of it Kick suggested. 


Miss Barkie flushed. ‘We had trials,” she remarked, 
evasively. “But we—we can see that we shall have to makea 
change. There will be no custom here in the winter, and our 

ivings are nearly gone. 

Kick and | went away saddened. 

“What a pair of unpractical babes!" Rick cried. “ What 

in one do for them? They'll starve at anything they take up.” 
What a pity there were trials at the drapery firm,” I 


ohed “| nder if Barkie added up his accounts wrongly 
vr if Mi Barkie made a dressing-gown out of stuff that was 
bought for blouses. 

\nyway, we must try to do something for them,” Rick 


aid, and we tried. Lut nobody seemed to need caretakers ot 
responsible middle-aged housekeepers, or any of the things we 
hoped the Barkies might develop a capacity for becoming. 
It will be easier when we get back! . town," I assured Rick. 
‘Of course it will,” he agreed, eagerly, as he opened the 
Barkies’ shop door. It was our last day, and we were going to 
pay our last bill and say good-bye. 


The Barkies were not in the shop. Rick knocked at the 


door that led into the house, but there was no reply. Then we 
peeped in. The French window of the little room was open, 
and through it we could see Barkie and Miss Barkie sitting on 
their garden seat 

Suddenly Kick chuckled. “ Hullo, Miss Barkie!” he called. 
It was long since we had abandoned tie formality of ** Barker,” 
even to the Barkies themselves.) “1 thought Barkie never 
kissed you? New will you believe we're plain brother and 
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Miss Barkie, smiling and flushed, hurried towards us. ‘Oh, 
please come in,” she said.“ We have something to tell you.” 

When we were alli inside the room Miss Barkie shut the 
doors. “You will be glad, I know,” she said, tremulousiy. 
“We have just had wonderful news, and—and shall be able to 
give up the shop. My aunt has left me a hundred a year, and 
her little house at Balham.” She smiled radiantly at Barkie, 
who seemed partially dazed. 

“Oh, Miss Barkie, | am glad!” I cried. 

It was a soul-satisfying event. I suddenly realised that |] 
could never have devised anything to fit the Barkies quite so 
well as a hundred a year and a little house at Balham. It was 
perfec a 

**Good!” said Rick, joyfully, and I wondered if he, too, 
had had an inspiring vision of the Barkies toasting crumpets 
together in the sitting-room of the little house at Balham. 

**And yet’’-—-Miss Barkie half sighed—‘*I1 feel a_ little 
uneasy. Auntie was always—so I’ve heard, for | never saw het 

always 2 good churchwoman, and I feel sure she would never 
have left me a penny if she had known.” 

Barkie nodded unwilling assent, and | smiled, wondering 
what Miss Barkie could ever have done to outrage the principles 
of even the best of churchwomen. 

“And at the drapery establishment,” pursued Miss Barkie, 
“they neld the same views; didn’t they, Barkie ?’ 

“\We had to leave in consequence,” agreed Barkie. Rick 
and | stared. 

* But what dad you done?” implored Rick. 

Miss Barkie’s hands fluttered nervously. ‘I hardly like 
so many people still hold other views, or—or have prejudices 
we have told no ore here 

‘* We haven't a singie view or prejudice,” | pleaded. 

Miss Barkie looked questioningly at Barkie, who startled us 
by a defiant shrug of his shoulders. 

‘*It doesn’t matter now,” he said; “tell them. We're 
independent.” 

‘*In—-de pendent!” Miss Barkie clearly loved the sound 
of it. ‘“ That was how,” she confided to me, “1 knew you weren't 
his sister.”’ 

‘Oh, Miss Barkie, I don’t understand. Please exp!ain,” | 
begged. ‘About you, I mean,” I added. “ Of course, we know 
we're—-we're married!"’ (lor it had early been found impossible 
to eradicate this “ view "’ of Miss Barkie’s.) : 

“Well, then,” argued Miss Barkie, triumphantly, “ why 
shouldn’t we be?” 

Kick and | mutely stared. 

*] never said,” cried Miss Barkie, hotly, as though in answer 
to an accusation, “ I never said [| was Barkie’s plain sister.” 

* No,” we agreed, weakly. 

“* And she was my sister,” Barkie insisted. 

Miss LDarkie laid a hand on his arm. ‘Of course I was, 
barkie.” She turned to us with her adorable, shy smile. “ Till 
we took advantage,” she whispered, “ of the Act.” 


IN THE WOODS. 
I was in the woods to-day, 

And the leaves were spinning there, 
Rich apparelled in decay, 

In decay more wholly fait 

Than in life they ever were. 


Gold and rich barbaric red 

Freakt with pale and sapless vein, 
Spinning, spinning, spun and sped 
With a little sob of pain 

Back to harbouring earth again. 


Long in homely green they shone 
Through the summer rains and sun, 
Now their humbleness is gone, 
Now their little season run, 

Pomp and pageantry begun. 


Sweet was life and buoyant breath, 
Lovely too; but for a day 

Issues from the house of death 

Yet more beautiful array. 

Hark, a whisper—‘* Come away.” 


One by one they spin and fall, 
But they fall in regal pride. 
Dying, do they hear a call 
Rising from an ebbless tide, 
And, hearing, are beatified ? 
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OW that the din of the Parliamentary contest is sub- 
siding, those who do not always study a subject for 
the purpose of finding material for party wartare will 
be inclined to pursue further the hurried investi 

gations that have been made into the history of bread. 
Nothing could he more interesting, because the story is so closely 
intertwined with that of the people themselves. The present 
generation has been brought up in a time of peace and plenty. 
People have become so accustomed to the cheapness ol food 
that they have forgotten the sullerings of those who now 
rest peacelully in the village churchyard, and political feeling 
IS a very great obstac le to a dispassionate examination of 
the facts. 

here are plenty of old people still alive who can relate 
stories of the privations they suffered in their ycuth, and if we 
go back beyond their time facts of a similar kind are still more 
abundant. \ striking instance is the story told in Carlyle’s 
* Reminiscences,” of the whole family vetting up at night 
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rough places where no one would dream of atten pting to grow 
wheat at the present price; but when a hundred shillings a 
quarter was not by any means the record, the British farmer 
developed a vast energy and extended his wheat area with 
might and main. Tennyson has pictured the process very 
vividly in his “ Northern Farmer,’ who, as he lay dying, 
lamented thus: 
Dubbut loodk at the waiiste : theer warn’t not feed for a cow ; 


Nowt at all but bracken an’ fuzz, an’ loodk at it now 


Warnt worth nowt a haiicre, an’ now theer’s lots o’ feead, 


l‘ourscoor yows upon it an’ some on it down ?’ sceal 


Nobbut a bit on it’s left, an’ I meiin’d to ’a stubb’d it at fall, 

Done it ta-year I meiin’d, an’ runn’d plow thruff it an’ all, 

If godamoighty an’ parson ’ud nobbut let ma aloan, 

Meii, wi’ haiite hoonderd haiicre o’ Squoire’s, an’ lond o’ my oiin, 
Marsh and bog were drained, and many a bird like the bittern, 
which had lived in them, were reduced to raritv, or banished 
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When the carrier brought flour to the door. They had 
been so long without it that the girdle was put on and a 
least of bread held at midnight. In those days, which must 
have been very early in the nineteenth century, probably before 
the Batile of Waterloo, wheat was at a ransom, and the loat 
of bread went up on various occasions to at least six times its 
price at the moment. When the Free Trader records these 
lacts he is apt to attribute them wholly to protective 
duties, while the ‘lariff Reformer is equally emphatic in his 
declaration that taxation had nothing to do with the matter. 
Undoubtedly a very great cause of the rise in the price 
# corn lay in the Continental wars which, without any 
long period of intermission, had been waged from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Yet it is generally forgotten that up 
to recent times England had been an exporter ot corn in good 
years, though in bad the supply fell so very far short that 
recourse had to be made to imports. It was the day of the 
Wheat fever. Land went up enormously in value, and so did 
rents. Even to-day furrow-marks can be traced on hillsides and 


altogether. Lut perhaps the most interesting thing to a k i 
“ How did the poor live in those days Obviously it wa 
simply impossible for them to buy flour at the current rat 
There were still in Great’ Britain, however, many thousan 


of small holders who grew their patch of corn and thet 
potatoes, and who lived to a large extent upon the produc 
of the soil. It was very unusual for them to grow Wheat 
Probably they found the sale of it difficult to achieve in 
small quantities, and, at any rate, it was much more the 
practice then than now for p ople to live on Lie produce of the 
own hands. Money was uncommonly scarce, lhe present 
writer has heard an old rustic give, as a reminiscence of bis child 

hood, a story of an occasion when his father brought home a 
sovereign, and exclaimed as he came in at the cottage door, 
“Oh, Nelly, look! re The whole tamily came to examine the 
curiosity, for it was the only time, as far as he could reni ber, 
on which gold was brought into the cottage. \Wages wel 

extremely low, and cheap food had not yet been dreamed of 
There were no « olinga yparatu to enable meat to be tran p ried 
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from the Antipodes, no cheap steamships to bring cargoes food was porridge, and it was made in the simplest, though 
of corn over from the United States, and no Denmark to be perhaps to this day it is the most wholesome, manner. That is to 
tapped for food. What happened was that people used the say, a handful of meal was allowed to dribble slowly into 
cheapest substitutes they could find for wheaten bread. In a pot of boiling water while the goodwife stirred vigorously all 
Scotiand what was called a “ white loaf” was almost unknown: the time. The very poor did not even get porridge. They put 
indeed, in the ballads it is only mentioned as a luxury now and the oatmeal into a basin, and poured boiling water on it till it 
then, along with silken gowns and “ gowden kaims.”” The national swelled into a thick paste, flavoured with fat or butter (if they 
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wld aflor e latter), and there was a meal that ould be got 
ready f the i few moments. It t nothing in money. 
Phe tarm lab rwho got » little im cash had instead a very 
beral allowan of meal, which was kept in a big “ kist.’ 
Lhere are indreds of these *“kists” st in existence, and 
vreat, substantial boxes they are, bearing the tool-marks of the 
local joinet 
rhe “bonnet laird” in Scotland and the small holder in 
england rew their own corn and sent it to the mill to be 
und. Usually it was carried on a pack-horse, two bags of 
sual weight slung one on each side; and to this day it is curious 
t ” te that me tive ruined mills, that are very well known both 
nthe North of England, in the Midlands and in the Southern 
Counties, are approached only by a bridle-path, showing that 
e custom of the null was de ived exclusively from those who 
tivated a very ull portion of land. Anyone growing wheat 
the mia et must have it in wagyon! vads. The ‘J weed 
is the dividing line between two = customs. North of it 
itmeal was. the aple food, chiefly because it could be very 
il grown on S tish soil. South of it barley and rye were 
the cereals from w h bread was made, and even in Tenny- 
tildhood it is obvious from one of his poems that 
eld yf barley and o rve were the most familiar 
liect of the landscape. The barley and rye were 
ent to the mill on thie pack-horse and ground together, 
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vera girdle rang.” We do not know that any commentator of 
the poet has ever made a gloss on this passage. Yet it is doubtful 
if one out of every hundred readers of Burns could explain it at 
the present m ynent. As a matter of fact, cirdl s, when not in 
use, were hung upona nail near the compiles, and, o! course, 
jangled when there was any unusual commotion in the little 
shanty. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that oven 
bread came into general use. In the South we read of many 
curious devices for making bread without flour in the hard 


times that came with the Continental wars. Beech nuts, 
for instance, were roughly ground and made into a_ kind 
of paste. here is mention of acorns being treated in 


he same way, though one would imagine that they must 
lave formed a_ very indigestible food. Olten attempts 
were made to obtain a little flour to improve the bread, 
and it was inevitable that the farm thief should’ be 
discovered now and_ then. Disagreeable stories are told 
of the harder farmers who set traps, which seem to have 


been large steel rabbit-traps, in the mouths of their sacks for the 
purpose of catching pilferers’ hands. It must be remembered 
that this was the day of the spring-gun and man-trap and many 
another device for checking the midnight performances of poa her 
and thief. We remember seeing a spring-gun which had been 
kept as a curiosity. It was constructed to turn on a swivel and 
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making what may be cailed English black bread, though 
it never went under that name as tar as our knowledge 


201 Nobody eats rye bread to-day, and its disuse for 
that purpose synchronises with the disappearance of many 
other articies of tood, Where is now the pudding that 


William Cobbett used to ecstasise over Probably very few 
people know what he meant by ‘ pudding,” and associate 
th it word with some of the sweet dishes that tickle the palate of 
the present veneration. It was in reality a sort of batter made 

ith flour and would not suit the fastidious tastes of the young 
people of to-day. No one now drinks frumenty. Syllabubs are of 


the past, and many wild creatures that were esteemed delicacies 


ire not, to Say the teast, So wide ly consumed, rhe scarcity of 
f in those days is evidenced by the value placed on young 
rooks, young gulls, squirrels and even rats as articles of diet, 


while a large number of sea-birds that we now consider too rank 
e were then regularly eaten. But that was in the 
times when a cygnet or a peacock was still thought to be a feast 


The staple food of the poorest people in the North of 
England used to be barley bannocks, a bannock being a circular 
cake about three inches in thickness, cooked on the girdle that 
ne time was an essential article of furniture in every North 
Country kitchen. It will be remembered that in “ The Jolly 


} 


Beggars,” when their revelry was at its height, the poet says “ tne 
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fling a large quantity of tar on the face and clothes of anyone 
who touched the concealed spring. 

But while existence was hard and difficult to maintain 
in those times, it must be admitted that the generation 
produced was an extremely strong and healthy one. Most 
of the substitutes for wheat-flour were wholesome and 
nourishing in their character, and there are medical men 
who still preach the gospel that children and young people, 
at any rate, cannot be better fed than on oatmeal porridge, 
while bread with bran in it is a common article of diet 
among those with whom the price of food is no longer a 
matter of life or death. But it is curious to observe that 
the mass of the population began at once to give up the old 
dishes and old forms of bread when, alter 1879, foreign 
and Colonial supplies produced an unheard-of cheapness 
in the English market Ancient Scots of the Old Guard 
may be heard at this day prophesying the ruin of thei 
country because the young men and women take eggs 
and bacon for their breakfast, and instead of oatmeal cake 
eat white bread. In England barley is still a considerable 
crop, but only in those counties where it can be produced 
of the quality that makes it invaluable for malting pur- 
poses. The use of barley bread has entirely ceased. Rye, 
as a farm crop, has also sadly diminished. It is still grown 
in some places, but chiefly as a_ forage crop. Such is 
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the history of bread in England, and the chief interest about 
it now lies in the speculation whether or no the countries 
of the Continent of Europe are passing through a similat 
experience. 


PIG TALES. 


ITHOUT a really staunch and sound mount, 
pig-sticking is a poor game. In my early days 
in India I was as singularly unfortunate in my 
purchases as in later life 1 was lucky, for I hada 
grey Arab, a big chestnut Waler stallion, who 

was one of the handsomest horses ever imported, and said 
by the dealer to be a slight whistler, but roared like a bull, a 
Waler pony and three country-breds, composing a stud of six 
hunters, all staunch and steady to a charging boar, and fond 
of the sport as much as their rider. The big Waler’s début 
with a pig was trying for a beginner. It was early morning on 
the Sujanagar chur, which is on the northern bank of the 
Ganges in the Pubna district, and being in the month of January 
there was that cold fog which lies like great rolls of cotton-wool 
across the heavy, treacherous sand and over the now almost 
stagnant river Ganges. <A pig had been roused from his 
lair in the fir jungle, and passed quite close to me, goiny towards 
the river. I pressed him very hard, for fear he would be lost in 
the fog, and suddenly he disappeared and all was silent for a 
moment; then my horse and I were not to be seen by the few 
lellow-sportsmen in my wake, for we went over a twelve-foot 
drop into the deep sand below. He never even gave a “ peck,” 
but landed on all fours with the loudest grunt | have ever heard 
from a horse. I, however, was soon up with the pig, who | 
feared was getting too near the water for me to turn him back; 
he had then got into the mud, and his sharp trotters sank deep, 
while 1 was still going on the top. As | got alongside, his 
fore feet gave way, turning him a complete somersault, and | 
speared him upside down with “his legs all up in the air.” 
In another dozen yards I should have lost him, the place being 
full of quicksands, but as long as the pig is going ahead both 
horse and man are sale. I never now kept a horse that funked, 
as I only once succeeded in making a “ funkstick ” into a good 
pig-sticker ; she was a roan Waler mare who jibbed and tried to 
buck at the slightest smell of a pig or an idea of sport. One day 
I rode her when she had a bad influenza cold, and got a first 
spear, and, as the story books say, she was happy ever after- 
wards. Sometimes, but not often, when beating up pig, you 
come upon a leopard. I have never been a participant in a run 
of this sort. I know of one or two cases of success, but more of 
failure. Twelve men were hunting pig, and put up a leopard; 
only one got within spearing distance, for no other horse would 
face it. But on the Queen’s birthday, 1874, when hunting in the 
Dacca district, five men put up a leopard, and four horses went 
up to battle without a flinch. The leader of this party rode 
right over the leopard and doubled him over and over like a shot 
rabbit, and round again as the leopard got up and turned his 
head to bite, spearing him through the skin of the lower jaw; 
thence the spear, passing on, went through his chest and out 
behind the fore jeg, pinning his head to his chest. Then they 
killed him as they liked, his attention being entirely taken up 
with worrying the shaft of the first spear; but it is no easy job 
to get a spear into a leopard—the skin slips upon the flesh, and 
you do not get the resistance as from a pig’s hide. It was a 
fluky kill, displaying more valour than discretion. 

In the cold weather of 1880-81, the Calcutta Tent Club 
assembled at Dobracole, an indigo factory, situated about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles north of the city on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. There were not more than _half-a-dozen 
members out, the meet being on the Pubna side of the Ganges, 
to beat up some old villages for pig, and not affording a prospect 
of very brilliant sport. We left Dobracole early in the morning 
and, crossing the Ganges with our retinue of twenty commissariat 
elephants, a dozen or :ore horses and a hundred beaters, arrived 
at Bhowdangah bungalow, a charming little place with a pretty 
garden full of powerfully-scented exotics, and took up our 
quarters. After a short rest we soon got the elephants and 
coolies into line, and put them into the cane jungle. There 
were signs of pigs everywhere, and many fresh rootlings in the 
open; but we never saw one all the morning, and I was 
beginning to think we were likely to have a blank day, which 
was a source of anxiety to me, as I invariably showed good 
sport when the Tent Club paid mea visit in my own country. 
We had our usual tiffin of Irish stew in the open, and no man 
can realise how good Irish stew is until, as hungry as the 
proverbial hunter, he has it from a Warren cooking-pot at a 
Tent Club picnic. One elephant is always told off as the tiffin 
hati, who also carries drinks and a kitmutgar in charge to serve 
a thirsty guest. 

All the afternoon we beat up and down a deserted village, 
which had been allowed to run to heavy cane jungle and in 
many places was quite impenetrable. Here, indeed, we found a 
boar, but nothing would induce him to face the open. On being 
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driven to one end, he turned and rushed between the elephants, 
who trumpeted at him, while the beaters shouted and threw 
bombs and clods, but failed to dislodge him. There is no 
twilight in Bengal, and as darkness was rapidly setting in the 
order was given for home. Getting off my grey Arab horse, 
Hobart Pasha, and sending him back with the others, I mounted 
a native pony and proceeded to get beaters and elephants 
together. I made it a rule always to send the elephants on 
ahead, myself bringing up the rear, for if left to themselves they 
did a considerable amount of damage to standing crops. Thei 
mahouts, or drivers, being all up-countrymen and commissariat 
servants, cared nothing for the sufferings of the Bengali. 
Neither did I, at heart; but it was our duty to protect the 
interests of the inhabitants in whose country we hunted. Being 
rather tired, and very cross at my having failed to show any 
sport the whole day, it in no way pleased me to find my syce, 
with Hobart Pasha, standing in the path at the far end of the 
village, and to learn from him that he had been ordered to stay 
there by the Judge Sahib, who, he said, was waiting for me a 
little further on. 1 rather resented this action on the part of the 
judge, but bis explanation was soon forthcoming. “ There is a 
whopping big boar in the jungle near us,” he said, quietly, “ and 
when he thinks we are all gone he is sure to sneak out, and we 
will get him. He'll never stop in covert after the elephants have 
been through it time after time and hustled him about all day.” 
I am afraid I replied “ All right” not over-graciously, and taking 
a spear from my syce | mounted, and under a big banyan tree 
the judge and | sat on our horses, waiting. 

If it had not been for my great faith in the judgment of 
my fellow-sportsman, these events would never have happened ; 
but he was a veteran pig-sticker, and the hero of many a 
toughly-contested first spear. He was mounted on a staunch 
old bay Waler called Norseman, brave as a lion and slow as a 
man. Meanwhile, it had become dark, and there was the usual 
eround fog characteristic of the cold-weather evenings in Lower 
Bengal. The moon began to rise, and still we waited on, silent 
and motionless. More than an hour had elapsed, when I noticed 
a slight rustling of leaves about twenty yards away, and the 
judge whispered: “ Here he is!” 

“That's not him,” I replied in the same under-tones 
“that’s a buffalo calf.” But Hobart Pasha told me otherwise ; 
he was very experienced at the game, and stood with his head erect 
and ears cocked, staring at the black object in the dark, and | 
felt his heart beating under mv knee. Taking no notice of us, 
the boar trotted away into the open towards Sujanagar, in which 
direction the plain, with its hand-dug cultivation, extended for a 
good two miles, only a few mimosa trees breaking the monotony 
of the outline. 

“Let him get well away” was the order; and he had 
almost got out of sight before I said “* Come along! ’’—-words 
which always acted like magic on Hobart Pasha, for off he 
went after the pig, absolutely running away with me until | got 
into close quarters with him. Then he steadied himself and pre 
pared for battle. I was right up to the pig, when he gave a jink 
across the front of my horse and went straight for the judge on 
my left, who missed him, but came to no harm. ‘Turning my 
horse round, | was soon close up, and the pig charged me for 
first spear. I let him well in under my stirrup, bringing down a 
spear straight behind the shoulder, and, simultaneously swinging 
my horse round to the right to avoid the impetus of the charge, | 
left my spear in the boar. He then charged the judge, who speared 
him right through the back and broke the steel head off into the 
ground under him. Thence he ran under a low-boughed mimosa 
tree and broke my bamboo shaft in two, retaining the steel end 
inside himself. Yet steadily he trotted on, apparently none the 
worse. Neither of us now had a spear, so the judge picked up 
my broken shaft to try and keep him at bay in case he charged, 
while I rode back to meet the syces, who had spare ones. By 
this time we were quite a mile from the nearest covert, and had 
not much fear of losing our pig. The judge kept him in view, as 
close as he dared, while | rode back to meet the syces, and 
before many minutes I espied them running towards me, and 
secured four spears, soon to rejoin my comrade, giving him one 
and sticking two more upright in the ground under a tree. Our 
quarry was now beginning to slow down, and directly he found 
me in pursuit, for one moment he stopped short, then turned and 
charged me at right angles. I tried to spear him in a vital part, 
but only increased his anger. We had got all six spears into him, 
when the syces arrived with more, two being broken and four 
standing upright in bis back like pins in a cushion. He came at 
me for his last charge, and I got the seventh through his heart. 
So great was the force of the collision that it strained the muscles of 
my shoulder, and without a grunt, without a single moan, the 
noble beast sank to the earth—dead, and I candidly confess that 
I was glad when this happened. The ground was terribly rough, 
and although the moon gave us light enough to see our way, the 
long shadows on the heavy clods were very misleading, and, in 
addition to this, the “ iles,” or narrow strips of grass between the 
ailotments, less than a foot wide, made it better going for pig 
than horse. R. I. Simpson. 
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LIEN Sir Thomas Windsor Hunloke, third baronet, vrounds, we reach the bank on which lies the kitchen garden, 
rebuilt the home of his forefathers in the early whence we can see, westward, the wild moorland, tossed about 
years of the Hanoverian régime, he did not, when in hill and glen, which rises up to a thousand feet to form 
ettling upon his main view, foresee the great the eastern bulwark of the Vale of Derwent, where Chatsworth 
developments which would come to the industry and Haddon Hall sit amid glorious scenery. We are thus 

of coal-mining, which he himself practised on a small scale. made to wish for an even greater power of man over matter, 
\nd so the east tagade of his Palladian house looks out on to and that the Hall might be bodily rolled from its present moor- 
an extensive panorama once very beautiful, but which now ings to the delightful site close by, where flowers, fruits and 
has the Clay Cross Coliieries as a marked feature of its middle vegetables grow in rustic 1gnorance of the prosperous but dis- 
distance. But if we stroll through the grandly-timbered figuring commercialism so visible from the slope at their backs. 


Very different was tie scene in 
the sixteenth century, for the 
Wingerworth Ironworks, over 
which Nicholas Hunloke 
gained a hold in 1545, were 
certainly not of a size and 
character to form an appreci- 


anf able item in the composition 
qnff , of the rural landscape. In 

those days the Hunlokes no 
doubt had some business con- 
nection with London, and we 
hear thatone Nicholas Hunloke, 
described as ot Hadley, which 
is ten miles north of the city, 
was ** stabbed in London at the 
time of the sweating sickness.” 
That was in 1529, and it was 
his son, Nicholas, who is the 
first to be connected with 
Wingerworth. The manor 
was part of the great Derbyshire 
estates of the Curzons ol 
Kedleston, who seem just then 
to have been in that ever large 
category of persons’ whose 
income is not equal to their 
expenditure. Nicholas Hunloke 
was prepared to supply the 
needed money on certain terms, 
and so we find that in March, 
1545, Richard Curzon demised 
to him “the Ironworks att 
Wingerworth and the Woods 
and Iron-stone delph & water 
course &c.,” for twenty years 
at twenty marks per annum. 
Though this sounds like a 
simple tenancy it appears really 
to have been a mortgage, and, 
soon alter, Nicholas Hunloke 
obtained the same sort of lien 
on the manor. In the next 
generation the transier was 
made coniplete and permanent, 
for Francis Curzon and his son 


ag ggttt 


John sold the fee simple to 
Henry Ilunloke in 1582. He 
took rank in the county as a 
man of modest } roperty, for his 
land is assessed as of ten pounds 
anuual value and he pays the tax 
of eleven shillings towards the 
subsidy of 1599. The same 
“Henry Hvymlock” appears 
two years later in the list of 
“those gent. wth theise severall 
somes of money they are to 
paye towards setting ‘forthe o! 
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fm e |) ir é ne e to pay range from filty 
to fit \ Hlenry Hunloke is put « n for t 

illest payn t. But a few year iter the head of the family 

! i po ito t jd the ¢ rity hrievalty, and we are told 

Murray’ Hand-Book that “ while attending as High Sheriff 

n jan 1.1 pr ess through Derbyshire, he fell dead at 
the WK feet, on 17th August 1623, at a very advanced age 

It is true that a Henry Hu ke ’ ipp inted Sheriff in 1623, 

bu ison A 16th, 1624, that K James entered Derby- 

e from Nottinghamshire, and it will have been on that day 

that the Sheriff met him at the border town of Iikeston. lhere, 

Lysons tells us, he expired, and both he and Murray fell into the 

error of describing him as an old man. Old Henry Hunloke, the 
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purchaser of Wingerworth, had passed away in 1612, aged ninety. 
But Henry, his son and successor, was only forty-seven when he 
died in 1624. It is said that the King felt he owed some com- 
pensation to the widow and small orphan boy, who were left at 
Wingerworth, and presented the cabinet which stands in the 
oak parlour and of which a detail illustration is given. It is 
an exceedingly beautiful and untouched specimen, and may be 
likened to the contemporary piece—also a Royal gift—at Chirk 
Castle. It is of ebony and tortoiseshell, richly mounted with 
silver scrolls and caryatides. The broken pediment of the central 
compartment encloses the Royal arms of England as borne by 
the Stewarts embossed in this metal, of which also is made the 
Hunloke crest, which is used for the keyhole escutcheons. Apart 
from family interest, its fine design, exquisite workmanship and 
excellent state of preservation give it a great value. 
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The six vyvear old boy who inherited Winge worth found 
himself amid troublous times when he came of age in 1639, lot 
the Scots had invaded England, and Charles's il-success against 
them ultimately forced him to call together the Parliament that 
fought, beat and behead-d him. Young Henry Hunloke was 
hotly on the Royal side. His son afterwards wrote of him that 
he “raised and fitted out at his own Charge a Compleat Troop 
of Horse” and that he “ lent a considerable sum of money to his 
Majesty in his most pressing necessities, even when there was 
little probability of being repaid.” He fought at Edgehill in 
1642, was knighted in the field, and three months later he was 
given a baronetcv. He continued to draw his sword for his 
King until he lost the use of the hand that held it ina Notting- 
hamshire skirmish. ‘The triumphant Parliament sequestered his 
estates and he retired to live at 
Worcester, where his son was 
born in 1645. He had married 
Marina Hickman, whose 
mother was heiress of the Wind- 
sors, and whose brother was 
on that account made Lord 
Windsor, and that family 
name was given to her grand- 
son, the re-builder of the Hall. 
l‘or a time, however, the old 
Hall was lost. A Parlia- 
mentary force occupied the 
church, standing north 
of the house, which they 
attacked and took from a 
breastwork in the churchyard. 
But the dispossessed family 
had a friend in the opposite 
camp, a Colonel Michell, who 
‘‘ proved a good friend to the 
family and an happy instru- 
ment of preserving both the 
mansion and the estate from 
further damage and _ waste.” 
Sir Henry was enabled to 
compound for a_ reasonable 
sum and came _ home to 
Wingerworth to die in 1647. 
The gallant Colonel had his 
reward, for eight years later 
he married the widow. This 
proved to his_ safety and 
advantage when the tide turned 
and the Stewarts came back 
in 1660, for his brother-in-law, 
Lord Windsor, being Governor 
of Jamaica, he was appointed 
his deputy. This alliance 
between the Puritan Colonel 
and the Wingerworth family 
is all the more curious from 
the fact that the Hunlokes had 
Catholic proclivities. Under 
James I. the head of the house 
must have conformed to the 
official religion or he could not 
have served as Sheriff. That 
was not the case after the 
Restoration, and the career of! 
Sir Henry Hunloke, second 
baronet, whose _ birth at 
Worcester in 1645 has been 
already noted, was dominated 
by his faith. During the 
ascendancy of the Whigs and 
their shameful alliance with 
litus Oates, Sir Henry was 
in some danger of sharing 
the fate of his co-religionists, 
against whom _ perjured 
witnesses brought false accusations. A certain Elizabeth 
Hole, who lived in Wingerworth parish, accused him of 
witchcraft. She declared that “he first went about to Starve 
her and now goes about to Destroy her by conjuration.”’ 
But though this woman was no bigger liar than Oates or 
Bedloe, she was a less crally one, and it was easy to prove 
that she was a “very disorderly and dissolute person,’’ who had 
“claimed marriage of severall married persons of good repute,” 
and by her indiscriminate charges against her neighbours had 
ruined her chance of being believed even when it was a 
Catholic whom she accused. So Sir Henry was left in peace to 
live the retired life which disqualification for the public service 
imposed on recusants. But with the accession of James II. 
came a change. The Catholic King gave the lord-lieutenancy of 
Derbyshire to a sympathetic peer, who at once placed Sir Henry 
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and others of his faith on the magisterial bench. We find them 
acting as J.P.’s in 1686, and that Sir Henry was a capable 
administrator and a popular man is seen by the fact that in the 
next year he was chosen Chairman of Quarter Sessions. This 
was his one and only opportunity of serving his county, for the 
advent of William III. in 1688 caused him to be struck off the 
magisterial list and, under a new Act of Parliament, to be 
“disarmed.” Nothing but the most ordinary and _ essential 
weapons of sport and defence were found at Wingerworth, and 
only three archwological examples were retained in the county 
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armoury after he had applied for and obtained back “ for the 
necessary defence of his p’son and home,a Bullett Gunn for 
his Parke, three Rideinge Swords for himselfe and two ser'ts, 
and one other fowlinge Peice about a yard and a halfe in 
Length.” 

The second baronet married a Lincolnshire heiress, and that 
Is why we find sixteenth and seventeenth century Tyrwhits of 
Kettleby in Lincolnshire among the very fine and complete 
Series of family portraits that hang on the walls of the Winger- 
Worth rooms. This accession of wealth probably led him to 
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initiate a scheme of re-building, for the date 1698 is graven ona 
stone now in the west porch and the two blocks of outbuildings 
that flank the west front have mullioned windows of the type which 
lingered on until the end of the seventeenth century, especially 
for subsidiary and unimportant buildings. Lurther than that he 
certainly did not get, for the main edifice was not commenced 
until some years later than 1714, when he died, after having held 
the baronetcy for sixty-seven years. By his will he left modest 
portions to his younger children, and to his widow, the Tyrwhit 
heiress by whom he had had seven sons and six daughters, he 
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bequeathed his jewels and all the “furniture in the chamber 
where she now lyes with the dressing plate commonly standing 
upon her toilet; also a pair of silver candlesticks and snuffers 
and pan, and the bason and Caudle cups and two porringers with 
covers and spout Cup and the other without a spout all belonging 
to said dressing table, and my silver warming pan and my great 
silver skillet.” The dressing-table was certainly well stocked 
with a motley host of utensils, but the homely details of this 
legacy do not imply a man of great wealth. Yet a dozen years 


later, his eldest son and successor had means to set to work to 
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hou nselt isly in the classi 
tyie Oo is day, retiring to Stretton in 
Staffordshire during the course of the 
building operations, which were com 


There is another great house in the 


me neighbourhood— Sutton Scarsdal 

which is remarkably like Winget 

orth, and both of them have strongly 
present the architectural peculiariti 
of Stoneleigh in Warwickshire. Now 
Stoneleigh was the work of the rathe 


mysterious architect known as “Smith 
of Warwick \ few vears avo, during 


some alterations at Sutton Scarsdale, a 





lead plate was found inscribed with 
everal names, at the head of which 
vas that of Smith, no doubt as being 
the designer, followed by that of the 
chief mason. The name “Smith” is 
not a very firm foundation on which to 
erect a conjectural biography, and as 
lor positive record, there seems little 
or none in. reference to “Smith of 
Warwick,”” who i ivnored by the 
* Dictionary of National Biography” 
and vets scant notice in the “ Architec- 
tural Dictionary " or in Mr. Blomfield’s 





pages. Was he the Smith who 

began Kirtlington in Oxfordshire, and 

my the Sianie county reappears in 

connection with Gibbs in the building 

ol the Radclitl Library and ot Copyright THl/E DINING ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Ditchley and was re ponsible for 

the Palladian front of Thame Park ? That is quite uncer- of the elevations a gigantic Corinthian Order rea hes from the 
tain; but the similarity between Stoneleigh and Wingerworth ground to the roof cornice, and the windows of the two principal 
renders it extremely probable that they were by the same architect. floors are pedimented. ‘These are wanting at W ingerworth, 
Stoneleigh is on a larger and more sumptuous scaic. On two which resembles the plainer south side of Stoneleigh in all its 


features, including the large key- 
stones surmounted with a shelf. Our 
eighteenth century Palladians were not, 
it must be confessed, either very re- 
sourceful or inspired by national ideas 
and circumstances. Their eye was on 
the pages of Vitruvius rather than on 
English landscape and conditions. But 
they were masters of the style which 
they had partly adopted and partly 
evolved, and their great houses were 
stately, well-proportioned and excel- 
lently wrought.- Wingerworth is a 
quite typical example. It is built of a 
fine-grained whitish ashlar from Alton 
near by, which is weathered, but not 
worn, with two centuries of exposure. 
The west elevation has a_ recessed 
centre, caused by the projection of the 
north and south sides in the form of 
wings. This gives them great length 
and, except when the west side is seen, 
the house is much too cubical in out- 
line. The east facade is the most 
important, being a_nine- windowed 
front with a slightly projecting centre, 
whose middle ground-floor aperture is 
a great pedimented doorway, reached 
by a very dignified stairway. It opens 
into one of the two-storeyed halls or 
saloons, which were almost de rigueur 
in any sizeable house of that period. 
That at Wingerworth is, roughly speak- 
ing, a cube of thirty-six feet. The 
mantel-piece is of stone and the doors 
are of oak, but the whole of the wall 
and ceiling surfaces, plain and detail, 
are carried out in plaster. An arrange- 
ment of fluted Corinthian pilasters, 
rising from floor to ceiling, -was a 
commonly adopted scheme. We find 
it at a country gentleman’s seat like 
Oulton, as well as at a ducal palace 
like Blenheim. At Barnsley in 
Gloucestershire there are two tiers 
of Orders, but in other respects 
the halls at Barnsley and Winger- 
worth are much alike, as are the 
plans of the two houses. In both 
cases a drawing-room and dining- 
room occupy, in a_ nine - windowed 
Copyright A ROVAL GIFT. ‘COUNTRY LIFE front, the space on each side of the 
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main hall, while the staircase hall opens out from the back of it, 
and is connected with it by open archways on each floor. The 
staircase at Wingerworth is an ample and well-proportioned 
example of a type which we frequently find in houses dating 
from the earlier part of the eighteenth century, and is very 
similar to those at Stoke Edith and at Glemham, which have 
recently been illustrated in Country Lire. The newel-posts 
are Corinthian columns and the hand-rail swings upwards to 
them and then rests flatly upon them. [ach broad tread carries 
three balusters, of which the centre one is fluted and those on 
each side are twisted. There is no string-course; each tread 
rests upon that below, its end being panelled, while the projec- 
tion of the under one is finished with a carved console. The 
wall side of the treads is panelled to the height of the balustrade 
and ramps up to a Corinthian pilaster matching the newel- 
post opposite. Another staircase of like character is in the 
London house which was built for Lord Hervey in 1720, but it 
is not improved by having its balusters of three patterns instead 
of two. The oak drawing-room at Wingerworth and that 
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of Mr. Sam Brailsford, who made heraldry far more prominent 
than geography, and then plunged freely into natural history, 
painting in hares and hounds, ducks and pheasants and othet 
members of the furred and feathered tribes. Though oak 
panelled, the upstairs rooms were, as was then correct, painted 


white, and in the west bedroom this original treatment has 


been allowed to remain. It has another very good ceiling, 
while its mantel-piece of grey and white marble is of simple and 
satisfying design. In other rooms we find mantel-pieces of 


the Adam period that are among the changes made by the next 
possessor of the estate. Sir Windsor, whose portrait may bé 
seen in the illustration of the staircase, died in 1752, and 


his son, Sir Henry, ruled over the house that his fathet 
had built. He married a sister of “Coke of Norfolk,’ which 
explairs the portraits in the dining-room. On either side of 


the fireplace hang full-length pictures of Sir Henry and Lady 
Hunloke, by Cotes, while between them, in a frame topped by 
an earl’s coronet, is the lady’s great-uncle, the builder of 
Holkham, and over the sidebcard is her brother, the inheritot 
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at Stoneleigh are very similar. Here is the cabinet already 
alluded to, while the white marble mantel-piece is noticeable 
for the charm of its design and the delicacy of its execution. 
The same scheme of cherub-headed caryatides may be seen in 
one at Houghton. The ceiling is an instance of a very reserved 
treatment of plaster scrollwork, and compares very favourably 
with the excesses of Artari, Bagutti and other Italians whom 
Gibbs and some of his fellow-architects were then employing 
with delight. 

The drawing-room occupies the south-east corner, and 
next it, on the south, comes the sitting-room, where a ceiling, 
like in manner but of more generous design, is very enjoyable. 
Here, too, are three exceptionally fine gilt mirrors in the same 
style, one of which shows in the illustration. Beyond this room, 
and occupying the wing end of the south side, is the library, in 
which, perhaps, the most interesting objects are the estate maps 
“ Belonging to Sir Windsor Hunloke Bt by me Sam Brailsford 
1750,” as the inscription tells us. ‘The mere setting out of wood 
and tield, hedge and fence did not satisfy the artistic longings 
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of that splendid home. The “ lnglish Empire” character of 
this sideboard, and of the mantel-piece, probably show 1 

influence of a man who was recommended to Sir Henry by hi 
Humphry Ike pton, having failed in veral othe! 
vardener and 


brother-in-law. 
pursuits, blossomed out as a fashionable landscape 
architectural adviser in 1789, and he tells us that one of his first 
professional visits was to Holkham. He was at Wingerworth 
300n after, for 1794 is the date on the lodges at the entrance to 


the park, where Kepton deplores their absence in the rep 

‘red book.” which contains his ideas on the “improvement © of 
the place. Ile had large ideas as to | ikes and roads and planta 
tions around the house, but was yood enough tot unk that th 

exterior of the edifice might be left untouched, ** howe, t may 
be necessary to alter its interior in compliance with the ' 

in modern habits of life.’ Luckily, the Hunlokes were able to 
live their life without any drastic interference with the fin 

kearly Georgian decorations of thet yuuse, and Wingerwort 

remains to us, to this day, asa eularly untouched specimen ot! 
a very notable period, sir Henry, the fourth baronet, live 
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of local sper ies. As will be 


5 
" y \ A wd 
i eeded pointed out jater,even the ** new 
mut ea Sir Jame countries" are guilty of this, 
i ke . the ma although the  acclimatisation 
i ft | il ll mn has been entrusted to persons ol! 
Charl | rewarded | \ " experience. 
baronet \ iw to an Kuropeans read glowing 
I baronet expired accounts of the game and food 
" the esta nt to a qualities of certain American 
tan cousil t fishes, and Americans the same 
rhearene blu ‘ mo about European ones. but it 


is seldom realised that these 
individual excellences are 
brought about by the thorough 
congeniality of the natural 
habitat, or that they are 
exploited by the acquired taste 
of the people. This is why 


INDIGENOUS vw. 
EXOTIC SPECIES 
OF FISH. . 


Nie ot 1 rash expert- 


the carp is such a commercial 
failure in America. Moreover, 
Britishers do not seem to 


i 








ments dear to our apprehend the enormous size of 

ra ind ave is the 7 North America, the difference 

nett uction olf ‘ of latitude and altitude which 

foreig fi into * makes it possible for so many 

ron iter lhe nv ement 4 fish to live compatibly, as it 
na { I at three Cause wouid seem, side by side. 

| t altel 10 ity the lhere are three reasons 

ea that it is prozressi ind why so many American and 

eou \ mut econo lcuropean species are not to be 

il mana ent of fishers found on both continents. They 

Phe first 1 hallow an hort are (1) geographical and constitu- 

ivhted, with nothing to recom tional obstructions to traversing 

mend it to the ientist Lhe intervening waters; (2) incapacity 


ippea for support to the for ;daptation due to severity of 





niral ett rf called competition with native species 
countri » stock thei or adverse conditions of en- 
mand ite! it the fact 1 vironment; (3) in beconinyg 
werlooked that these waters, acclimatised to the new environ- 
though excellently adapted, Copyright IN THE WEST BEDROOAM. "6.4." ment, the fish may be so altered 
origipally contained only a few as to constitute a new specie 
inferior fresh-water species. The third cause arises out of or sub-species. These conditions patticularly affect the Salmonida 
iynorance, | flerence or selfishness; nine times out of ten it is family, which is by no means a large one, « ntaining less than 
norance or thoughtlessness that causes the wasteful destruction a hundred species. It is the long fight for existence and 
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dominance that has so diminishedthem. Through this unceasing 
battle Nature | as provided these two continents—not to mention 
the rest of the world—-each withthe animal and vegetable life which 
it Can sustain most easily, except where geographical and other 
obstructions have checked distribution. For all practical purposes 
at the present time, the contest, although still going on, has been 
fought and won in each locality of Europe and America. Each 
locality now possesses the indigenous species which it suits 
the best. The importation of exotic species merely renews 
the war, and it is not fair to the indigenous fish, that have won 
and held dominion for thousands of years, to have foreigners 
poured into their waters by hundreds and thousands year after 
year, either to exterminate them or to devour their food and 
die premature deaths. Man’s crude artificial method of main- 
taining a stock of exotic fishes is like robbing the landowner to 
feed the undesirable human immigrant. It would be more reason- 
able to pit new species against adverse conditions of environment 
than against desirable native fishes, because, whereas in the 
former case success would spell gain, in the latter it would mean 
the reverse. What contempt and ridicule would assail attempts 
to acclimatise the fontinalis and rainbow trouts in waters fit only 
lor coarse fish ; yet exhortations to try again encourage efforts to 
introduce them at the expense of the brown and Loch Leven 
varieties, which are well known to dominate them in their natural 
habitats. 

The head-office of the United States Bureau of Fisheries in 
Washington, D.C., annually receives numerous applications for 
five or six varieties of fish, all to be placed in the same stream ot 
lake. In these applications commercial, game, herbivorous and 
predaceous fishes are mixed haphazard with each other. ‘The 
great advantage of Government control is made evident by the 
ease with which such promiscuous distribution can be checked. 
Broadly speaking, there is but little difference between a country 
with its many indigenous species and a river or lake with its few, 
so it was a remarkable blunder that the bureau made when it 
imported the carp, the brown trout from Germany and the Loch 
Leven from Howietown., The country already had two dozen 
varieties of trout, a dozen of char and scores of coarser fish. The 
carp appeared suitable for certain places, the brown trout were a 
present from Herr von Behr, and the Loch Leven was the pride 
of Scotland. It was only when the carp became a pest and the 
brown and Loch Leven trout dominated local species almost to 
extermination that it was found that they were not wanted. The 
United States have learnt the lesson and will not import any 
more foreign fresh-water varieties, but are perfectly willing to 
inflict their own upon others. Canada exhibits to the world the 
principle this article is written to uphold —the 
vative species and the exclusion of foreign ones. 


maintenance of 
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a blunder such as would be condemned at once if it were 
perpetrated upon dry land. 

Experiments in England do not stop with the importation 
of American Salmonide; we want even the pike-perch and the 
black Both are predaceous fishes. It is true 
have the pike; but Mother Nature knew what she was doing 
when she permitted him to win his place by centuries of fght. 
He is wholly carnivorous; so by cleaning out the weaklings he 
not only provides a larger food supply for the remainder, but 
promotes a more vigorous breed of trout where he has won range. 
The black bass, on the other hand, is an omnivorous glutton who 
devours both trout and their food, thereby 
remainder so that he may get them too. He has the character 
of the American grafter ; let America keep him. 

In place of these two foreign predaceous fishes, we have in 


the United Kingdom four species of Coregonida, which are ver) 


bass. that we 


weakening the 


closely related to one of the most highly prized \merican food 
fishes of the Great Lakes—the whitefish. All the British and 
lrish species are entirely ignored, probably despised, by anglers, 
because they are more of a commercial fish than a game 
In spite of the impression that they are not particularly palatable, 
it would be better fish culture to propagate them in their own 
suitable localities, so as to create a demand for them. They eat 
much the same food as the trout, and they ought to be improved 
by judicious methods, so as to be 
delicacy. Here is a novelty for novelty-seekers, an indigenous 
whitelish for the progressives and sound fishery methods fot 
because they will be working with Nature and not 
avainst her, as is so common a thing nowadays. ‘The fish, being 
indigenous, has little or no 
it has to do is to win its just place in the public estimation, 
which should not be difficult once its possibilities are developed. 
It is the waste of the Nature that creates the 
demand for foreign novelties. Grorce P. Bosanquer. 


TOWN PLAN NING. 


one, 


ome recognised as a breakfast 


economists, 


truggle to make for existence, so all 


provisions of 


] HATEVER may be the individual's views on thi 
constitutional conflict between the two I[louses 
he will, if he takes any interest in the archi 


tectural future of this country, be devoutly 
thankful that Mr. John Burns has consummated 

his strenuous labour of two yeal . In the clash of the greatet 
financial issues, the Town Planning and Housing Bill has been 
steered through very perilous shoals. At one time we trembled 
lest the Lords’ amendments would be rejected by the Common 
Bill would be lost; but wiser counsels and 
the 


spirit of com- 


so vigorously that the 


blessed 
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the result being that the steelhead dominated the brown 
trout in many rivers, thus undoing much that had been done at 
considerable expense. Five years later the American fontinalis 
was introduced, and fortunately did not do much damage ; finally 
the English perch came, which exterminated more brown trout. 
Chile imported carp; thereupon the native tuchu and pergerry 
diminished greatiy in the localities where the emigrants were 
pianted. Tasmania, with her area of 26,385 square miles (half that 
of England minus Wales), is making a stupendous blunder tn 
trying to acclimatise tive species of trout and twoof salmon at the 
same time. In thus pitting species against species as well as 
against new conditions of environment, these proc eedings involve 


long overdue. To the housing clauses of the Bill we need not 
refer, save to rejoice that back-to-back houses will no longer be 
allowed. It is incredible that important municipalities should 
have been found to oppose, and with violence, such an obvious 
measure of decency. With the Town Planni will 
not deal directiy. They make uvamusing reading for the lay 
mind, and our purpose is rather to notice two books which s t 
out this art and mystery for the information of the public, 
whether lay or professional. We are spared the d perate and 
thankless task of comparison, for Mr. Inigo Triggs 

“Town Planning, Past, Present and Possible’ (Methuen)—-and 
Mr. Raymond Unwin—* Town Plauning in Practice” 


yy clauses we 


close 


(Tl ishe I 
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t ibject from rather different points of 

| nel pent many years abroad studying the 

vdmura und ry nevements of the Continental schools 
of town planning, an his treatment of the subject Is om 
parative ind ritical; while the latter, from his peculiar 
pportunities int country, at Letchworth, Hampstead 





| 
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and elsewhere, writes out of a practical experience larger than 
that of any other English architect. Mr. Inigo Triges | 


concerned rather to educate on broad lines members of town 
counciis and hers who will be responsible for administering 
the Act: while Mr. Raymond Unwin, in his four hundred and 
three closely-printed pages and by his three hundred illustrations 
not only deal with the philosophy of the subject, but sets out 
a vast amount of technical intormation for the guidance of the 
town planner. The history of the question is rooted in dim 
antiquity. Che brilliant restoration by M. Jean Hulet of the 
plan of Selinus in Sicily shows how a Greek city was laid 
out in 628 w.c., and the plans of Alexandria, Pompeii and other 
old cities show how closely antiquity clung to straight streets 
and rectangular blocks. Mr. Triges does not refer to Silcheste 
and Mr. Unwin shows only a vague plan taken from the Ordnance 
Survey. The Society of Antiquaries has spent twenty years in 
excavating the site, a labour unique in the annals of British 
archwology, and it seems a pity that no use has 
been made in either volume of the information 
available. Both authors reproduce = Sit 
Christopher Wren’s magnificent scheme for the 
re building of London after the Great lire. Mr. 
rriggs refers to Evelyn's plan, but does not show 
it, and Mr. Unwin ignores it. We now reproduce 
it from an old engraving, because it is itself a 
monument of the close interest in su h questions 
shown by the cultivate d public ol the seventeenth 
century. We could wish to see this interest 
imitated to-day. It is notable that, though 
Evelyn and Wren drew their plans hurriedly and 
independently, both adopted radial lines, and 
though Wren’'s is the finer, Evelyn's does great 
credit to his abilities. It is melancholy to 
think of the millions that have been spent sinc: 
then to remedy the gigantic blunder of disre 
vardin Wren for the sake of the « omparatively 
small expenditure which would have been 


Munici- 


palities are Bourbon in so far as they learn little 


nvolved in adopting his scheme. 


or nothing from experience; and, of late, San 
lrancisco,in its mad commercial haste to re-build 
after the disaster, has, in like manner, neglected 
the f as prepared. Into all 
the technicalities of circulation of traflic with its 
effect on town planning and the like questions, 


scheme which 


we cannot go. It is enough to set out the 
main consideration, viz., that the furtherance of 
architectural beauty in civic life has now become 
a statutory obligati n. [tis too much to hope that 7. A. Rodger. 
our municipalities will immediately awake toa 

sense of the aesthetic powers which have been placed in their hands. 
\s we cannot make people moral by Act of Parliament, it is 
unlikely that we shall, by the same means, create a sense of civic 
art. In other countries the efforts of local authorities are 
supported and correlated by a Ministry of the Fine Arts. In 
kngland we have the germs of such a Ministry in H.M. Office 
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of Works and in sundry functions of the Local Government 
Loard and other public offices. The Office of Works is rather a 
Cinderella in the Government hierarchy, though the fact that so 
prominent a politician as Mr. Lewis Harcourt directs its energies 
is a sign of its increasing position. In the next Conservative 
Government it may be hoped that Lord Balcarres will not be 
set to some task politically more im- 
portant, but rather that his wide artistic 
sympathies will have free play in raising 
the functions of the office from that 
of merely providing Government build- 
ings to the oversight of civic art in 
general. In the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb we have at our gates a 
material prophecy of what can be done 
by foresight employed by people of 
goodwill. We recently published two 
articles on the architectural features of 
the suburb; and readers of Mr. Unwin’s 
book will learn much of the problems 
of site planning and arrangement which 
he has so successfully handled in con- 
junction with Mr. E. L. Lutyens. We 
show two photographs, one of a road 
in the suburb, and the other of a 
street close to it contrived in the bad 
old way which has created too 
many square miles of slums that 
affront the sense of civic and archi- 
tectural decency. It is important to 
note that the rents in both = streets 
are the same. We have yet, by 
experiment and controversy, to work out 
a convincing body of town - planning 
doctrine, and the exponents of formal and informal beauty are 
already unsheathing their dialectical swords. We can be sure 
also that the obvious needs of the community will have to be 
championed vigorously before the mountain of personal interest 
is moved at all appreciably; but the door of hope which has 
been unlocked by the Town Planning Act will doubtless be 
opened and kept open by those who are concerned to enlarge 
the ordered beauties of a sane and progressive civic life. 


IN THE GARDES 


Tue Care or Rare TREES. 


URING the first half of last century a great number of 
exotic trees found their way into English gardens, 





and much enthusiasm appears to have been created 
among owners of estates in tree-planting, if we may judge 
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from the old specimens found in gardens attached to many 
old country mansions. The publication of Loudon’s monu- 
mental work, “Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum,” in 
1844, must also have led to the planting of many 
rare trees, while the introduction of numerous fine Conifers 
between 1830 and 1860 led to the formation of Pineta in many 
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places. Then came a cessation of interest in arboricultural 


work and, except in a few instances, collections were not added 
to and proper cultural attention was not given to the trees until 
quite recent years. Some estates have changed hands, some have 
fallen on evil days, and the history of the various trees may have 
been lost; but in many cases it 1s possible to trace the history 
of a collection from its commencement. In some gardens it is 
astonishing to find a number of extremely rare trees of large 
size. The value of some of these old trees is unknown to the 
owners, and they are allowed to be crowded up with some 
common subject which is not worth nearly so much and of 
which hundreds can be found in the nearest wood. In some 
cases, too, these rare trees are being spoilt for the sake of 
a little attention in the way of pruning and doctoring up, which 
if done now would probabiy add half a century to their lives. 

A good plau to adopt with rare trees, old and young, and 
also with commoner trees which are of historic interest, is to 
have all properly labelled with common and scientific names and 
the countries fron. which they come, and in addition give each 
treea number. Numbers and names can tien be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose, and against each entry space can be 
left to enter the height and girth of the tree at intervals of ten or 
twenty years or so, with notes as to health or anything that may 
happen to the tree. If of historical interest, such as being 
planted by some special person or planted at the birth or marriage 
of a son or daugiiter, the event can be recorded. ‘The insertion 
of photographs at different periods would do much to make the 
book interesting. With such a book there is little danger ot 
rare specimens being forgotten or their history lost, while 
it would be an invaluabie asset when the owner was showing 
and describing his treasures to his friends. If such a book 
were commenced now, with the trees which already exist 
on an estate, any new ones could be added as they are planted, 
with the date of planting. 

THe PRUNING oF OLp TREEs. 

The general appearance of trees may be vastly improved 
and their health benetited by timely attention to pruning. By 
pruning it is not meant that the operator should go over each 
tree and shorten every branch that bas slightly outgrown its 
neighbour, but that dead branches should be removed as they 
occur, and in the event of branches being broken by wind ot 
other means the stumps should be carefully removed or other- 
wise treated, in order that the best possible chance shall be given 
for the wounds to heal. As to whether a wound will heal over 
or not depends in a great degree on the way in which the cut is 
made. When severing a branch from the trunk the cut should 
always be made quite close to the trunk, for if a snag, even of 
an inch or two in length, is left it will not heal. The snag dies 
and forms a channel for disease to enter the tree. Dead branches 
leit on a tree—or, rather, on a hardwood tree, for Conifers do not 
suller in a like manner—are frequently a great source of danget 
to the timber, and it often happens that trees are ruinej or die 
prematurely simply owing to the neglect of proper attention to 
the pruning away of dead or broken branches. An important 
item in pruning operations is the treatment and protection 
of the wounds which unavoidably have to be made. If these 
wounds are left unprotected, they ofler excellent resting-places 
lor fungus spores which may be blowing about and so obtain 
entrance to the wood. ‘The surlace is also exposed to all the 
changes of the weather, and every opportunity is offered for 
decay to set in. If, however, the wounds are coated with tat 
as soon as they are m ide, it proves an effectual protec tion against 
fungoid pests and climatic conditions until healing can take place. 
In the case of very large wounds it may be necessary to apply a 
second dressing before the wounds are thoroughly healed over, 
but with small wounds one dressing is often sufficient. 

Tue TREATMENT oF Otp \VouNDs. 

The treatment of wounds which are of long standing 
requires serious attention, and by taking such wounds in hand 
the life of a tree may be indefinitely prolonged. Stumps of 
branches injured by wind, or snags left by improper pruning, 
may have died and the decay spread into the tree, leaving a 
hollow place into which water drains whenever there is rain. 
With such holes in a trunk, its decay is hastened considerably ; 
therefore means have to be adopted to prevent further decay as 
much as possible, and at the same time provide a smooth suriace 
over which new wood may grow to eventually close up the 
hole. The first thing to be done is to remove any rotten 
loose material. When this has been done, the inside of the 
hole should be painted over with a strong carbolic soluuon, 
to kill any fungoid germs which may be present. Should the 
wood round about the hole appear to be sound, it will require no 
cutting; if, however, it is at all decayed, cut back to where live 
wood is found. The inside of the hole may then be tarred over 
and afterwards filled up with pieces of brick and cement, finishing 
off with a smooth coat of cement about the surface of the hole 
level with the surrounding bark. When thoroughly dry, a coat 
ct tar may be applied over the cement. It sometimes hay pens 
that a wound occurs in the dividing fork of two trunks or main 
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branches. In such a case, it is often a favourite method of 
dealing with the matter to nail a piece of zinc over the wound. 
This, however, is not a good plan to adopt, for water gets 
beneath the zinc and decay goes on. As in other cases, cement 
may be used, but in this case in the form of a cap mounded in 
the middle, so that water can ran away in each direction. Small 
holes in trunks, say, from one to three inches in diameter, may 
be plugged up with good hard wood, after having been previously 
treated with carbolic and tar. Wounds seldom heal over a 
hollow place, but usually do so over a made-up suriace; hence 
the necessity for making up holes as weil as cleansing and dis- 
infecting them. Another item which requires attention in the 
culture of old trees is the support of too heavy branches. Neat 
the ground this may be done by means of props and higher up 
by chains secured round other branches, or by iron bars bolted 
through the branches. W. D. 
A RARE SPINDLE Tritk (EUVONYMUS VERRUCOSUS), 

TIE Enonymus or Spindle Trees contribute some ornamental shrubs 
or dwarf-growing trees to our gardens, and are prized for their usually rich 
coloured autumn leaves and the beauty of their capsules, but none presents 


such a striking appearance at the present season of the year as E. verrucosus, 


which is sometimes known as E. europzeus leprosus. Its bark is characteristic, 
and, as the name implies, it is commonty known as the Warted-barked 
Euonymus, In its growth and fruit it is not so striking as some of the other 
species, The reddish purple fruits, which are produced in September, are 
followed by the autumn colouring of the leaves, which before they fail are 
suffused with red, E. B. 


A BeautriFut EARLY ALMOND (PRUNUS DAVIDIANA), 
This Chinese Prunus belongs to the Almond group of the family It is, 
however, distinct from others of the group both in growth and flowers, while it 
blooms in advance of any other hardy Prunus. Being of rapid grow'h, it soon 
forms a good spec men, while it begins to flower early in life lis brinches 
are more slender than those of either the Almond or the Peach, ana they are 
somewhat drooping. The flowers are pink, about three-quarters of an inch 


across, and borne profusely trom buds on the whole of the previous vear’s 


wood, Asa rule, the flowers are at their best about the middle of February, 
though they may be seen sometimes at the end of January, A white form 
known as alba is grown, which is even more striking than the type, for the 
vlistening white of the flowers is noticeable from a consider ble distance 
Karly-flowering trees such as these are well wor h encouraging. Though 


some of the older trees in the country have been pro !uced from seeds, it ts 
quite possible to propagate it in the same way as the double-flowered Peaches, 
by budding it on the ordinary Plum stocks, either near the groand or standard 
high in suw mer. DD. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A TRAGEDY oF THE Dusk. 


WAS walking home from a golf course a few evenings since, and was 


witness of one of those tragedies in little which are, as we know, so 


constantly happening in the life of the fields. It was dusk, and a pair 
of partridges were calling vigorously on my right from the rising 
ground of a piece of ploughed lani, Suddenly trom my left can 
whirring a covey of seven partridges, manifestly in response to the 
call I had heard. Six of these birds passed salely the two thin strands o 
telephone wires which stretched up the private road to the club-house, but 


A cloud of lteathers, 
carried by the westerly breeze just in front of me, showed how hferce the 


the seventh struck one of the wir s with immense force 


impact had been, Ihe stricken bird swerved off at right anvles from its 
fellows, staggered with increasing difficulty through the air lor sixty or seventy 
yards and fell heavily into some roots, to which, even in its death agony, | 


} 


instinct had impelled it to attempt a last struggle for refuge. Alas! from 
that thick covert the goodly partridge would never rise again: it was a de 


bird, I should suppose that this covey, flying in response to the call from the 


pair of pirtridges on the plough, comprised a family from which little or no 


toll had been taken this season by gunners. They must have flown scores, 
probably hundreds, of times across the road and past the two thin lines of 
wire without harm or hindrance ; and yet on this calm, dusky evening fate 
had overtaken one of them, These tragedies of the wire happen by hundreds 
to feathered creatures in some parts of Britain every day. The amount 
of game-birds alone killed by telegraph or telephone wires in various 
parts of the country every season must be very considerable, When one 


remembers the risks these birds have to run in the course of their existen 
not only from the gun and from the various accidents of life, but from fox 
weasels, stoats, cats, poachers and other enemies, it Is as 


many survive to provi le sport for our guns an 1 food tor our tables, 


tonishing that so 


SNIPE MIGRATION 


Every sportsman in these islands is awere of the constantly recurrin 
migrations of snipe which occur during spring, autumn and winter, Our 
own stock are being constantiy recruited in winter by immigrants from t 
Continent, and few species shift more restiessiy with the various changes ol 
weather than these birds. Not all sportsmen, probably, are aware of the 
vast migrations which these birds make during the winter season into far- 
distant parts of the world Our common British snipe travels during the 
cold season from North Asia, where it breeds freely during th spring, into 


many parts of Southern Asia, It has been found as far South as the Moluccas, 
In the Menam ValLey in Siam it appears regularly at the end of September 
and remains till February or March, It is not improbable that al 


many ol the s1 ipe found in Southern Asia during the winter months are rea 


native-born Asiatics, others are wanderers from Europe Pnis point will 
probably be set at rest one day by the system ol ringing ytured birds, 
which already obtains aml nas been successiul \V know r instance, thru 
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Iv then, how difficult it is to flu-h the creature and how rarely it is to b 
en rhis rail is, in truth, rather a handsome bird has nothing to be 
hamed of in its plumage or shape. The cross markings of the flanks, 

barred in black and white, are quite notable, while the olive brown upper 

parts, streaked with black, leaden rey neck at d breast, and pale butl 
stomach, add to the comely a pearance ol this bird rh long red bill is 

remarkable feature. Many a person has lived for years by the haunts of 

the water-rail without having ever penetrated the secret of the strange, 
weird call uttered by these rails during the breeding season, This 
spring and early summer note is known to the people of the Norfolk 
Broad districts as “*sharming,” an expression which by no mean, accurately 
identifies or describes the sounds uttered, “que en” has been sugy sted as 
a nearer approach to the note, which is a kind of croaking squeal, difficult to 
associate with the cry of a bird. A very -ingular bubbling or popping note, 
used by this bird and the spotted crake when molested or alarmed, is also 
worthy of remark English naturalists have not much to say of the habits of 
the water-rail, a species which would certainly repay systematic watching and 
attention H. A. BRYDEN. 


OLD ENGLISH LUSTRE. 


I’ English lustre ever had any special history attached to tts 
manufacture, practically nothing is known of it. Books of 
research give but scant information respecting it, and to a 


certain extent it may be consigned to the category of lost 
arts. Until within the last few years very little interest 
had been taken in it; but now that one of the popular crazes is to 
collect something (with some folks it matters little what), very 


deseivedly its turn has come. First-rate pieces are becoming 
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rare, but each one of those illustrated belo ys toa consider- 
able collection begun many years ago, and is wu impeachably 


venuine. It is, perhaps, needless to say imitations are rife; but 
anyone who has studied the “ genuine article” will not be 
deceived by these paltry “ fakes.” Indeed, such sorry frauds are 


they, that one wonders at their raison d'étre. Badly moulded, 
often pitted with black spots, dull in colour, they altogether lack 
the clear iridesc-nt tones of the originals. 

In describing the illustra- 
tions, I shall place the three 
co.ours in which tustre is pro- 
duced, in the order of merit in 
Which they stand in a collector's 
eyes. Silver lustre dates from 
about 1780. It is said to have 
been first manufactured at 
Stoke by John Gardener while 
in the employment of Wolfe 
and Hamilton. About the 
same date John Aynsley of 
Lane’s End used it as a d+cora- 
tion, and in 1823 William 
Bailey and W. Balkin became 
sole patentees of lustre ware 
in general, for by this date 
purple and bronze lustre were 
fairly established, in addition 
to the silver. While silver and 
pink lustre were undoubtedly 
used by manufacturers othet 
than Staffordsiiire tirms, bronze 
appears to have emanated only 
from there. The tinest kind 
of silver lustre was that 
obtained from platinum. ‘This 
ore was introduced into Euro; 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century by one Wood, 


ec 





—. 
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and it is with the solution 
obtained from it that some of 
the exquisite porcelain for 
which Liverpool, Leeds and 
Swansea are lamous, 1s deco- 
rated. As in the case of a tea- 
service of the most. delicate 
Swansea paste, the silver is 
laid on in narrow bands. 

In the heavy Staffordshire 
ware (Group I.) the lustre was 
composed of manganese, which 
at one time was extensively 
mined in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, and in some of the out- 
lying districts of Dartmoor this 
particular ware is still known 
as manganese. Whereas the 
platinum solution was, on 
account of its value, but 
sparingly used, that obtained 
from manganese, being of no 





vreat commerce ial importanc e, 
was lavishly applied, the whole 


of the outside of the article GROUP U1. 

being immersed in the solution. 

A really good piece bears such a strong resemblance to silver “resist lustre.” This style was the outcome of the desire 
that, until actuallv handled, it is practically impossible to tell one for something more ornate in the way of decoration on the 
from the other. From the fact that the tea and coffee pots, cream- heavier pottery article 

jugs and sugar-basins were all fashioned alter some particulal Git up Ill. contains some representative pieces ol purple 
period, as the Queen Anne and Georgian specimens in Group I., lustre. <A really fine specimen in this colour shades from a deep 
and one rarely comes across these articles in any of the other tuby-red to brilliant gold. Staffordshire produced some 
lustres, it is not unreasonable to suppose the potter’s chief good pieces, as did also Sunderland. Swansea has been 
aim was to supply the less-mor eyed part of the community with attributed with the manufacture of purple lustre, and Wedg 


wood very occasionally used it 
in the form of a marbling 
but more as a_ novelty than 


seriously. , 

The small jug on the 
left, with the mug below, 
are Sunderland ware. Made 


of tard white clay with 
brilliant lustring, both have 
bands of well-modelled, 
brightly-painted flowers — in 
relief. This style of decoration 
becomes familiar up to about 
1820, when it was almost invari- 
ably used on the bronze-lustre 
articles. After this date, 
approximately, the making of 





lustre pottery died out. Che 
cup and saucer are of the 
finest porcelain, ind =s here 
again the shading to gold is 
paramount. These also come 
from Sunderland. With the 
exception of the large jug 


GROUP 11. on the left, the rest of the 


specimens in this plate are from 


cheap imitations of the more vauable metal used by the Staffordshire. In the goblet at the top and the mug below 
higher classes. As most of the specimens which illustrate this will be seen the kind of marbling used by Wedgwood; but 
article were bought from cottagers, this gives colour to the while these are made of hard white clay, and are highly 
supposition. In following the designs peculiar to the periods glazed, his pieces are of a softer and altogether more refined 
they represented, there was but little scope for originality in type. The large jug is of a different style to any of the 
shape and decoration; but on the coffee-pot on the right of preceding pieces, and has been attributed to Dillwyn. It is 
Group I. a bird’s head forms the handle. Group II. shows some exceedingly light in weight and made of a solt white clay. 
particularly well-modelled goblets, which are gilded inside. The On the reverse side to that of the doe and fawn shown there 


candlestick belongs to a totally 
different type of manufacture. 
Most of the specimens illus- 
trated are made of a _ hard 
red - brown ware, but this 
piece is fashioned of hollow 
glass into which mercury 
has been run through a_ hole 
in the base. It is really a 
cheap imitation of the real 
lustre, and was usually bought 
at country fairs. 

The two jugs represent the 
most refined of all the silver- 
lustre pottery, and are by far the = “lh i! a 
most valuable and rare of their Ce ae eee . = s sk 
kind. Made of white clay, the i ee 
pattern was painted with a pig- . i eeeneeentieeeeedll - 
ment of a greasy nature, which 
resisted the silver solution 
into which the article was 
dipped; hence its name of GROUP V. 








-~ 


is a stag, The animals are in pink lustre and the foliage 
of the trees apple green. Phe little handleless mug in the 
centre is called in the South of England a mead mug. lhe 
broad band round the middle is of pink and bronze lustre 
ae Ding. 

Garou IV. and V. vive a veneral idea of the various 
articles which were made in the bronze or copper lustre. By 
the early part of 1500 the craze for this stvle ot pottery seems 

have become popular, and owing to the fact that these pieces 
vere made almost entirely of the common red clay, and were 
therefore much cheaper than those made of white, almost every 
conceivable article for domestic daily use was manufactured. <A 


few of the pieces illustrated had begun to show signs of wear and 


tear when they passed into the present hands; but, judging from the 
excellent state of preservation of the greater part of the collection, 
1 am inclined to think the cottagers valued them sufficiently to 
use them only on state occasions. Nothing ruins the brillhancy 


of lustre more completely than continual washing. <A few drops 
of methylated spirits on a soft duster with a final polish witha 
leather is all that is necessary. The large jug at the tep 
of Group LV. is of a different type from most of its kind, in that 
it has a dove-coloured band, instead of the bright torquoise 
biue usualiy associated with the bronze lustre. The lip and 
handle are of a very uncommon shape. The raised flowers and 
birds on the band are in brilliant colours. The mustard and 
pepper pots belong to a set, and are devoid of any decoration but 
the blue band. The jug on the left is one of a set of three, and 
is one of the best pieces of its colour in the collection, having the 
masked lip; and here, again, we have the blue band and raised 
flowers. The jug in the centre and the iarge one on the right 
belong to a diflerent type, so far as decoration goes. The first 
has finely hand-painted flowers (not raised) on the broad white 
band, while the other differs from most of its kind in that it is 
bronzed ail over and has spt iys of shamrock as decoration, ] 


LITER 


A BOOK Ol itl WIE. 

OsSTILU NOUS works are deservedly regarded with 
caution. Friends and relations are tempted to carry 
their hero-worship beyond the bounds of moderation, 
and treasure each scrap of paper, as though an illus- 
trious man could not write, save in letters of gold. 

but how olten the element of clay preponderates in the remains 
of the idol! ‘These objections do not hold good in reyvard to the 
last volume of Meredith's poems, which has been issued undet 
the title. Poems Written in larly Youth (Constable). The verses 


that have been gathered together and preserved will prove of 
inestimable value to the student. Many of them appear to 
have been composed while he was still wrestling with = the 
task of giving expression to his own individuality. In the 
lines we hear echoes of the poetry he. loved be st. Just as 


Browning seems to have inspired ‘Thomas Hardy, Tennyson's 
influence preponderates in the early Meredith. Over and over 
again we catch the “great accent” of the late Laureate; often 


Meredith was unable to shake himself clear of the ideas and 


vocabulary of his model. There is an intere ting sequence ol 
four-line poems about poets that is instructive, yust because it 
hows how closely the youthful Meredith followed the example 
of his master. His Milton speaks « early of its origin when we 


remember the porases of the elder p et, such as * Gjod gilted 
organ voice of En ‘land,” and the gener il tenor of Tennyson's 


majestic eulogy 


Like to some deep-chested organ whose erand inspirat yn, 
; I 

Serenely majestic in utterance, lofty and calm, 

Interprets to mortals with melody great as its burthen, 


Che mystical har: onies chiming for ever throughout the bright spheres. 


Many of the phrases used are very happy. For example, Coleridge 
is “*a brook glancing under green leaves; Shelley, “a skylark 
whose glistening winglets ascending "; Wordsworth, “a breath 
of the mountains”; Weats, 


rhe song of a miyhtingale sent thro’ a slumbrous valley, 


L.ow-lidded with twilight, and tranced with the dolorous sound, 


ut it is astonishing to discover an equal admiration of Southey, 
‘Lo! the grand Epic advances.” It reminds us, however, that 
Southey, too, had his day, lntie as he suits the taste of the 


present generation. In the richly wrought and embroidered 
“Daphne” there are indescribable echoes of “ Locksley Hall,” 
hough the measure is altogether dillerent. Phree quatrains 


will show what we mean: 


Many a morn the naked beauty 
Saw her bright reflection drown 
In the flowing smooth-faced river, 


Wuaitle the vod came sheen ng down 
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refer to the painting being done by hand, because in the next 
plate there is a goblet decorated with transler patterns, the only 
one so treated in the whole collection. The small jug on theright 
of the salt cellar is somewhat uncommon, as the marbling is used 
not only on the band, but down the inside of the neck. As a 
rule, in most of the jugs, particularly in the bronzed specimens, 
the lustre reaches well down the neck, the white slip being only 
inserted in the body of the jug. The porringer on the left is 
devoid of any decoration, and the jug next it has the gadroon 
border round the top with the ubiquitous flowers below. The 
shape of the next jug points to the last period of lustre manu- 
facture, and both it and the inverted basin on the right bear the 
same style of floral decoration, while the tiny jug on the basin 
and the larger one in the foreground have conventional patterns, 
painted, in the former case in gold, and in the latter a soft purple 
gold lustre on the blue band. 

Group V. shows a greater diversity in shape and style of 
decoration amony the goblets and mugs than there is in the 
preceding specimens. ‘The two-handled goblet at the top is a 
very fine piece of this pottery. It is bronzed throughout. On 
the right we have another mead mug, which is simply painted 
with a band of yellow, as is the larger mug on the left. The pai 
of goblets standing one at each corner are of a more refined type 
than most of the bronze lustre, being light in weight. On the 
pale purple band the scroll pattern is picked out in gold. The 
straight sided goblets on either side of the box are called by the 


cottagers beer mugs. The one on the left I have already 
referred to as having the decoration in transfer. The other is 
hand-pamted and has a deep beading near the top. A faint 


pink marbling covers the inside of the large mug on the left, 
while the one on the right has the gadroon edge. Of the three 
maining goblets in the centre, the one on the left is the most 
uncommon, the bowl being fluted near the stem and with a 
resist pattern round the top. C. Fi. 


ATURE 


ldown from Pindus bright Peneus 
lells its muse-melodious source ; 
Sacred is its fountained birthplace, 


And the Orient floods its course. 


Many a morn the sunny darling 
Saw the rising chariot-rays, 
From the winding river-reaches, 


Mellowing in amber haze, 
This lacks the workmanship, but is in the spirit of Tennyson’s 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere 1 went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid, 


Meredith was of the same circle as Rossetti, Morris and 
Swinburne, and, like them, was attracted to the Border Ballad. 
The fashion of imitating ballads has gone out now, but, as if to 
remind us that it once prevailed, a specimen is given here ot 
ballad-making. It is conceived as only a novelist could conceive 
it, and the style is not unlike that of * Binnorie O Binnorie’ 


The old grey mother she thrammed on her knee : 
Z here ts a rose that’s ready; 

And which of the handsome young men shall it be ? 
Zhere’s a rose that’s ready for ¢ tipping. 


It would not be true, however, to say that he had reproduced 
the bald naked simplicity of the nameless men who composed the 
original ballads. Meredith was far more at home when he had 
opportunity for using his wit. His modern ballads are far more 
effective than his sham antique. “ Grandfather Bridgman ” is a 
story told in verse with the skill and tact of a master in the art. 
It is also a moving piece of work, full of insight and sympathy. 
But Meredith is at his very best when interpreting the moods 
and sentiments of ** vagrom men.”’ There are touches to delight 
the connoisseur in “ The Beggar's Soliloquy.” How could such 
a man epitomise his views of marriage better than by saying of 
a wife: 


She pulls out your hair, but she brushes your hat, 


and here is a thumbnail vignette: 


You nice little madam ! 


You know you're nice, 
I remember hearing a parson say 
You're a plateful of vanity pepper’d with vice ; 
Yon chap at the gate thinks Vother way 
On his waistcoat you read both his head and his heart : 
rhere’s a whole week’s wages there figured in gold! 
Yes ! ween you turn round you may well give a start; 
It’s fun to a fellow who’s getting old, 
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The philosophy of Roving Tim is that of a man who has been 
“wised up,” as the Americans say, by experience : 
Lord, no, man’s lot is not for bliss ; 
To call it woe is blindness : 
It’s here a kick, and it’s there a kiss, 
And here and there a kindness. 
He starts a hare and calls her joy ; 
He rans her down to sorrow: 
The dogs within him bother the boy, 
But ’tis a new day to-morrow. 
So, I at helm, cries Roving Tim, 
And you at bow, old raven! 
The wind according to its whim 
Is in and out of haven. 
These latter extracts are made from poems taken from the first 
edition of ** Modern Love.” In them the mastery of verse is much 
more remarkable than in attempts which look more ambitious. 
In the latter there is the stiffuess of one who is consciously 
striving to produce, in the other an ease that may have been 
studied, but has the appearance of naturalness. In the book are 
many Nature poems, and much in the volume might be taken 
in the shape of a warning to young poets of the danger of being 
too much in earnest. There are several memorial poems to 
triends, and, without exception, they are spoiled because of the 
grief being too ostentatiously displayed. In justification of such 
strong language, it is sufficient to quote the first four lines of 
a poem on the death of Robert Browning: 
Now dumb is he who waked the world to speak, 
And voiceless hangs the world beside his Lier. 
Our words are sobs, our cry ol praise a tear; 
We are the smitten mortal, we the weak. 
We have spoken of the Nature poems. In them a very similar 
fault is to be observed. We take almost at random the “ Ode 
to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn.” It begins: 
lair Mother Earth lay on her back last night, 
lo gaze her fill on Autumn’s sunset skies, 
When at a waving of the fallen light, 
Sprang realms of rosy fruitage o’er her eyes. 
A lustrous heavenly orchard hung the West, 
Wherein the blood cf Eden bloomed again : 
Red were the myriad cherub-mouths tha’ pressed, 
Among the clusters, rich with song, full fain 
But dumb, because that overmastering spell 
Of rapture held them dumb: then, here and there, 
A golden harp lost strings; a crimson shell 
Burnt grey; and sheaves of lustre fell to air. 
It is a lesson in poetry and, indeed, in composition generally to 
compare these stiff and strained lines with the easy movement of 
the lighter verses from which we have quoted. This illustrates 
the fact that effect does not depend upon the choice of strong 
and emphatic terms, but on the combination of ingenuity, sin- 
cerity, simplicity and moderation—* Divine moderation” some 
ancient critic has called it. 


CANNIBALS AND OTHERS. 
Wanderings Among South Sea Savages, by Wilfred Walker. 
(Witherby. ) 
THE author tells us that the matter of this book is ‘‘ for the greater part 
copied word for word from private letters that I wrote in very simple 
language in Dayak or Negrito huts, or in the lonely depths of tropical 


forests.” 


He was engaged in adding to his collection of birds and butter- 
flies, but modestly refrained from boring his friends with too many particulars 
about these hobbies, As a result he has given us a book of travel that cannot 
be called scientific, but on account of the fresh, direct and spontaneous writing 
is well calculated to interest the general reader. He thinks himself that his most 


interesting time in Fiji was spent with Katu Lala on the island of Taviuni. 


ON THE 


Epitep BY Horace 


BROTHERS AS PARTNERS, 

EOPLE seem to have been *“*holing out” into bailot boxes rather 
than golf holes during the last many days, and there have not 
been a great many interesting matches that have been brought to 
the public notice. Before the above remark, however, delights 
the reader’s eye, the tournament of the Southern professionals, 
at Stcke Peges, will be well under way. J. H. and Joshua 

Taylor are in for it. We are not sure that the latter is quite strong enough, 
as a support for his champion brother, for them quite to win through, for 
there are some very good pairs in. There are two Reids and two Gaudins, 
as well as the Taylors, It is a pity Tom Vardon is in America, The two 
Vardons playing together would have been worth going to see. Brothers do 
not always play well together. It is rather like the alliance of husband and 
wife at bridge, often breaking down, because the two know each other so 
well that there is no necessity for the rules of commen courtesy to 
be observed. But there are great exceptions, and some brothers are splendid 
partners to each other. The Kirkaldys, Andrew and Hugh—when the latter, 
poor fellow, was alive—-often were partnered, and supported each other well, 
in spite of occasional rather severe friction with Jack, a third brother, 
carrying for one or other and offering very candid criticism impartially to 
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Phere was excellent duck and pigeon shooting, much feasting within doors 
and drinking of Angona, Ratu Lala himself was a very stern-looking person, 
who had to endure exile for punishing a woman by pegging her down in an 
ants’ nest after she had been smeared with honey. She was haif eaten, but 
ultimately recovered, No wonder the people were terribly afraid of him, 
‘and whenever they passed him as he sat in his verandah they would 


almost go down on all fours,” Cannibalism, generally speaking, has been 


alm ost put down in Fiji, but the memory of it is still green in many parts, 
and it would break out if vigilance was relaxed. During an expedition in 
Papua in 1902 he had opportunities to study the cinnibal at close quarters, 
It was punitive in character, and directed against a tribe called the Doboduras, 
who had been raiding and slaughtering another tribe on the coast, At the 
first village they reached were found ‘* rows of human skulls and quantities of 
bones, the remains of many a gruesome cannibal feast.’ Those who are 
interested in the subject will find the account of this expedition a full 
d-scription of the terrible and cruel methods by which human beings are 
prepared for the table. The very fine photographs taken by the author 

specially those of the women—show the Papuans to be a good-looking 
people, whose appearance does not in the slightest degree suggest that these 
horrible practices find favour with them, Many curious details about the 
habits of the people were obtained during the course of a journey made 


for the purpose of ascertaining what truth lay in the persistent rumour 
that certain of the Papuans were web-footed., At a fair-sized village 
belonging to the Baruga tribe were seen the tree-houses of which other 
travellers have written, Some were as high as eighty feet from the 
ground, ‘They are built ‘‘partiy as look-out houses, from which the 
approach of the enemy is discovered, and partly as vantage points from 
which the natives hurl down spears at their opponents below when attacked,” 
The so-called web-footed tribe were found to be the lake-dwellers of \gai 
Ambu. They were subsequently visited by Sir Francis Winter, the Acting 
Governor of British New Guinea, They are not web-footed, but the report that 
they are so is partly justified by an epidermal erowth between the toes 
They swim like fish, and may be described as amphibious, Altogether this 
book may be considered as at once one of the most infurmative and entertain 


ing of the works that we possess on New Guinea, 





\ BOOK OF DAYS. 
The Months of the Year, by the Kev. Pemberton Lloyd. (Collingridge, 
London. ) 
IN this beok the author’s aim has been to jot down reflections, thoughts 
and observations as they occurred to lim during the progress of the seasons, 
He has given us the commonplace book of one whose interests range 


from theology to the simple, innocent pastimes in which the poor 


take part, enther actively of as spectators, IIe gives on one page 
athletic recoris, and on another prattles about tlowers or birds, the deriva 
tion of names and the stars. It is all done in a rambling, conversational 


manner, To take an example, for March he discourses in consecutive para 
graphs on Ash Wednesday and Mothering Suoday, archery, cock-fighting and 
football, the anemone, pyrus japonica and daffodils, lurze, mezereon and the 
thorns, It is mixed reading, not always accura’e, but wholesome a 

pleasant. The book is prettily got up, and uncommonly well illustrated with 


photographs. 


MR, SUPCLIFFE’S NEW STORY 
A Winter Comedy, by Halliwell Sutcliffe lr. Werner Laurie.) 
THIS is a good old fashioned love-story, told in the author's breeziest 
style, and set in his favourite Yorkshire with a moorland background It 


is mostly plain sailing, with just enough of difficulty to justity the old saying 


b 


that the course of true love never did run smooth, and enough of mystery 
to redeem it from being too tame The well-drawn, = strongly-defined 
characters are nearly all ‘* Tykes” of the most characteristic kind. \ 


there is a great deal of excellent hunting 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM rHE LIBRARY, 


Poems Written in Early Youth, by George Meredith. (Constable. ) 
Liberty and Authority, by Lord Ilugh Cecil. (Arnold.) 
La Vague Rouge, by J. H. Rosny. (Plon-Nourrit. 


Black Sheep, by Stanley Portal Hyatt. (T. Werner Laurie. ) 
The Uncounted Cost, by Mary Gauni. (TT. Werner Laurie.) 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


both, It was an interesting study to watch them Father and son perhaps 
make a more successful combination as a rule, because one or the other in 
this case (and it is by no means always the father) is generally ready to accept 
and act on advice. The trouble with brothers is that both so often think it 
more Llessed to give than to receive the advice 


STOKE PoGEs 


But whatever is the ultimate fate of that Southern Professionals 
Tournament, it is most deyoutiy to be wished that the frost may not have the 
ground in its iron hand at the time of playing. Phere is a risk in fixing the 
date so eariy, but no doubt there was the greater probability of finding the goo 
players without engagements. These great men get snapped up, like prim 
donnas, to give performances, Except snow, which makes golf impussibl 
there is no kind of weather or natural condition which makes golf such 
foolish game as hard frost. It takes all the science out of it, so that tl 
best-played strokes of mice and men ‘‘ gang agley.” Merit has no 
reward, The Stoke Poyes peop'e are very much to be congratu 
getting their course into the good concition they have w le it is still 
voung. As for the house and all the ‘* amenities,” they | them mor 
less in process of preparation lor them tor many generations, All that isa 


old story now. 
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The iMility of Ut n of golf when the 
nd is troz rd a ron was much n 
Vv ne at Ashdown Forest, wher we ha 
e Cambri I ersity team pay a visit 
m Saturday It a ' es cted that 
it is wit any intent of excusi a defeat that 
t ! ty of tl Hair ment for, 4s 
natter of a writir is a humble 
i ' ! “ rather han ymely 
with x to r mat nm the nad 
tie wo n { sursomes, apt 
ur v per s I to very Stran 
! n v any 1wevanta 
it local knowl gives In circumstance 
a Hy so hittl familiar to the natives, Not 
miy Aa tl rout i iron, so that th 
t u y lo roa t went leap 
| ways i het bri 9 ut it 
\ . ' ir t a: % tior ( ited il 
] usly with + » Ww m t strer 
! r t " mn ssil to iu 
! | versit . t was no at ull 
r th; t it would hav given no reil 
test of the relative quality of the teams ha » dienandn Kennedy THE FOURTH GREEN AT CANNES. Copyright 
t been ’ I ‘ resh air a dittl too 
fr ur ' but it was not golf; r was it even an amusing Mr. Denys Finch-Hatton, who is now captain of the Oxford side and certainly 
tie for th ! one of the most prodigious smiters in existence. Another very fine player 
\ PARLIAMENTARY CHAMPION. with a very short swing is Mr. F. A. Woolley, who has swept the board 
| se the election the honour of being ti » waifes ta the Heue of lately in Midland golf with some wenderful scores and of whom a great deal 
Commons wou resun y have been dispu hetween a Literal and a more should be heard. In his case the length and straightness clearly come i 
| nist, Mr. F. If. Newnes and Mr. H. W. Forster. Now, however, pride from the splendid way in which he comes right through with all his shots, 
pl hould probably awarded to Mr. Aneus Hambro, who is the hero There is, curiously enough, one player who used to be called a half-swinger 
f mething } » lan ln favous of the Unie = hunts Demet \t when half-swingers were much less common, but is not now noted as such. 
y rate. there wil Sened we ond te Gam seninet Me Mambeo fer thx Ihat is Mr. Dick, but possibly his swing has got a little longer in his old 
tle of Parliamentary long-driving cha lon, in thie revard it may be said age; his driving almost certainly has, and is to-day far longer than his 
hat a tamily driving competition of three a side between the Ilambros, the SPPSAOaS Ss, 
Martin Smiths and the Scotts would produce a really exhilarating display of : . . . TAY . 
i t n tl distan covered Bars winning trio would ho somethin GOLF Al CANNES. 
@ feasfal 10 contemplat Ditincesin ideas ‘litt aectienin: tilieath iui india Se Hilé Briton who leaves his native clime and seeks his 
Parliamentary | Mr. Marshall Hall, one of the earliest and most skilful golt in the Riviera, believiny that he is to bask in 
wielders of the now threatened croquet-mallet putter, If the croquet school perpetual sunshine, says hard things from time to 
vere allowed to be represented by counsel before the Royal and Ancient time of the climate; but in all likelihood, if a man 
' inal, they could b rta of or vhole-heart ind effective advocate, wants to combine really very fair goll with about as 
Puk Rack OF Suet SWINGERS. good a climate at the present trying season ol! the yeal as he 
lo revert for a mon t to Mr. A us Ifambro’s driving, his terrifying can at all expect to find in lcurope, he had better go to seek it 
eth is not mor noticeable than the almost exasperating case and the at Cannes. He is not exac tly on the course, no matter which of 
mparative shortness of the swing with which he attains it. Nowadays the several admirable hotels in Cannes he may patronise. ‘The 
long sw js oar scredited, and many people, conscious of exuberance in course is really at Napoule, some four and a-half miles from 
this din ction, are vainly trying to cur ail the exaggerated and magnificent Cannes: but there is a railway running out there which takes 
Snag? ms tney eenee OH Mew yeu, LN Coles, hort swings have been you quite handy to the course, also electric trams, and there are 
own as long as goll has existe’; but possibly it w : Mr. Maxwell, when he yowadavs such things as motors, so it is not really at all difficult 
tirst leaped into fame in 18g7, tl year of Mr. Allan’s win at Muirfield, 
who called th general public’s iltention to the merits of this style. of — a ' 
Cusesiahe: out. ue seus tater Gee Ble, Miveiec’s weed lens ene tied, fhe golfer who is acquainted with the pretty course of 
timost li htingly, a half swing, and so would that of another very fine New Zealand, neal Byfleet, owe here, will hardly fail vee be 
hitter, Mr. Beveridge. To-day there are several others who hit the ball a struck by points of likeness between that green and the course 
very long way with very little swing o° all, but it ia to be noted that they are of the Cannes Golf Club. Something of this resemblance is 
usually abnormally big and strong. There is Mr. R. E. Myddelion, also shown in the photographs given herewith; but New Zealand j 


has none of the mountain 
scenery that forms a_ back- 
ground of Napoule. There is, 
besides, a general floral aspect 
that is not quite that of 
England, nor is the difference 
always to the advantage of 
the more Southern climate. 
It is really a good _ testing 
course, and has been the scene 
of very tine golf, all the best of 
the professionals having visited 
it from time to time. Massy 
did very finely there, and 
perhaps it was this success 
which gave him heart to win 
both our championship = and 
the French championship also 
in the same year. The point, 
however, in which the floral 
growth is at no advantage to 
ours in England is the characte1 
of the grass, so that it is really 
enormously to the credit of the 
local keepers of the green that 
they have it in such good con- 
dition for the winter visitors. 
The fact is that if you want 
your turf to be very good 
you ought to live in a foggy, 
. damp little island. It is 
difficult to make it really good 
and close when summers are 


Sir Alexander Kennedy. THE NINTH HOLE. Copyright. very di y. 
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The Cannes Golf Club is an old establishment now, and 
very flourishing. It would be quite impossible to say how much 
of its prosperity is due to the unflagging and generous interest 
that the Grand Duke Michael of Russia has taken in it for many 
years. Then Colonel Woodward, for a long time its hon. 
secretary, did a deal of good work for it, and it has altogether 
been an institution very fortunate in its officials. It has had 
advertisement both by the big professional tournaments and also 
by visits of amateur teams of golfers from the Royal Liverpool 
Club, including men of such celebrity as Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton 
and Mr. Graham. It is, as has been said, a testing course. It 
looks short; yet the record, which seems to have been done both 
by Mr. |. B. Pease and by Taylor, is no better than 72, which 
does not argue brevity. but there is no doubt that you want the 
‘“sure”’ at Cannes, however it be about the “far.” You cannot 
vo too straight and you cannot go at all crooked without tumbling 
into trouble. in fact, it is a very difficult course on which to go 
round and get what the Scottish professionals call ‘the figure” 
at each of the eighteen holes. ‘That is what makes its difficulty 
and also its interest. 
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Visitors can be introduced at the rate of five frances a day, 
twenty francs a week, seventy-five francs a month, and one 
hundred and fifty francs for the season; and there is a 
ladies’ course of nine holes, on which the charges are forty 
francs for the month, or seventy-five frances for the season. 
Of course, these rates are high in comparison with the 
daily, weekly and monthly rates for golf in England; but it is 
always so at the French places, especially in the Riviera. These 
clubs are really dependent on their visitors’ fees, so they are 
obliged to set them high. As a rule, they have not that solid 
backbone of a list of members paying annual subscriptions 
regularly, and very likely never visiting the course from one 
year’s end to another, which is the financial support of a great 
many of the English clubs. If the rates are high, it has to be 
remembered that they imply the payment of no entrance fee, and 
there is always a good deal of expense connected with keeping 
greens in order where the summers are hot and dry. For his 
payment, the visitor will find everything reasonably well done, 
and the déjeuney at the club-house of excellent quality. He gets 
the worth of his money. oa. Ge. Bis 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH SUGAR, 

[To rue Epiror or “*Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—In your issue of January 15th you referred to my lament in the 
Press over the failure of the Lincolnshire Beet Suzar Company to 
obtain its capital, and you refer to the ancient story of the Lavenham 
factory and criticise the capitalisation of the Lincolnshire company. 
May I ask your hospitality for the purpose of once more trying to 
remove what are entire misapprehensions with regard to the failure of 
the Lavenham attempt? This enterprise was started by Mr. Duncan 
in the sixties, and after running for a few years it was dropped and much 
money was lost. The main reasons for this should, however, be borne in 
mind, (1) Insufficient contracts for the supply of the roots had been mide 
with local farmers and, as the latter were then getting much better prices for 
corn crops, there was great irregularity in the supplies of raw material. (2) 
lhe factory was not, I believe, a sugar factory in the modern sense, as the 
process of manufacture there was not completed, (3) There was a great deal 
of trouble with regard to the disposal of waste water from the factory. This is 
generally very offensive, but, by the process it was intende! to adopt at Slea- 
ford, this objection would have been removed, (4) Finally, when the foreign 
bountie. subsequent to the Franco-Prussian War were considerably increased, it 
became impossible to compete with foreign importations, so Mr. Duncan 
abandoned the whole affair, For years this failure has been constantly quoted 
as areascn why sugar-growing could not succeed here, and people entirely ignore 
the circumstances of the case and forget that the real problem is: ‘* Can we or 
can we not grow good sugar beet in our English climate ?” There is no doubt 
whatever about this. In the first place, the Lavenham people grew and 
ripened roots well enough; that was not the difficulty, though the popular 
idea is that it was. Secondly, extensive and continuous experiments all over 
the country during the past ten years have now conclusively proved that 
the above-mentioned idea was an absolute bogey This being the case, 
three other important points can be mentione! as showing that the circum- 
stances are now entirely different from what prevailed in Lavenham days, 
(1) At that time only about g per cent. of saccharine was obtainable from 
sugar beet, whereas the roots have now been so much improved from careful 
selection of seed that from 14 per cent. to 17 per cent. can be easily 
obtained, The recent provisional contracts made at Sleaford were based on 
14 per cent, rvots, with a bonus for every extra unit of sugar. Compared 
with Lavenham this means that some 60 per cent. more sugar can now be 
manufactured from the same area under roots, (2) The whole process of manu- 
facture has been greatly changed and cheapened since 1870. (3) By « recently 
devised German process the pulp from which the sugar has been squeezed, 
and which used to be given away or sold for a very low figure, is now kiln- 
dried and treated with molasses, and forms an admirable cattle food. 
This is a bye-product which produces a large portion of the revenue, 
For some time it was selling readily in Germany at £5 Ios. 
per ton, but I hear that lately the price has gone up to nearly £8. 
| think, therefore, you will see that there is nothing in the Lavenham failure 
to frighten possible investors in a modern factory. As to the amount of 
capital set out for the Lincolnshire company, | know that was very carefully 
considered by the Board, wio came to the conclusion that they could not safely 
start with less. It should be remembered that sugar beet is an article in 
which the profits per ton are small, and, therefore, it is most unwise to 
attempt handling a less quantity than a crop of some thirty thousand to forty 
thousand tons per annum, At least, this is a principle of manufacture which 
I know is insisted on by those having great experience in the business. As 
the crux of the whole situation is the price which the local factories can 
iffori to pay the growers of roots, so as to make it an attractive and 
remunerative crop, it follows that the factories could not afford good prices 
unless the tactory profits from the sale of products are good. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that the Excise duty which, according to Free 
rade principles, would be levied on home-grown sugar should be either very 
substantially or wholly remitted. Such a remission would at once attract 
capital, and the loss of revenue would be a very small price for the 
country to pay for the enormous benefits that would result and the new 
iife that would be put into our arable districts through the firm establishment 
of this industry, which has only become possible as a commercial proposition 
since the abolition of sugar bounties abroad, This question is without 
doubt a concrete example of what could be immediately done for agriculture 
ty the adoption of Tariff Reform principles. —Dk&NBIGH, Newnham Paldox, 
Lutterworth, 


AVENUES IN FAILING ILEALTIL 

{To rue Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lirk.”| 
Sir,—-One of the writers on this subject in your paper of January 15th seems 
to realise that the Guernsey, Jersey or Cornish elm is, of all varieties of elm 
the one to which pollarding is most inapplicable as a remedy for old age, an! 
Mr. Dallimore’s susgestion, to cut out every other tree and replant similar 
ones, is probably the only thing which can be done, except to fell the whole 
lot and replant with the same variety or with some other tree, There is 
probably no more difficuit operation in planting than to form an avenue in 
which al! the trees shali be fairly uniform in size, habit and vigour, It 
can only be done where the soil is of fairly uniiom quility and depth 
throughout, and where the trees are selected with great curs and propagated 
from the same layer; or if buddel as elms usually are, 01 stocks of the same 
variety. Ju!yving from what I have seen all over England, our forefathers 
were «auch better served as regards elms and limes two centuries ago than they « 
are now; for I cannot call to mind a single avenue of either of these trees 
planted in the last fifty or sixty years which looks as if it had any chance ot 
rivalling the oller ones—now, alas! fast falling into decay—in height or 
symmetry. Elms are perhaps of all trees in the Southern half of England the 
best avenue tree, provided that the proper sort is used; and as these cannot 
be bought, so far as I know, on their own roots from any nursery in 
England, while the seedlings imported from abroal, or raised from foreign 
seed are vastly inferior to the best types of the English, Ilertfordshire 
or Cornish elm which have been raised from suckers, [ strongly advise 
would-be planters to select in their own district the trees which seem 
best adapted to the soil, and have the best form and autumn colour, 
and to obtain from them a sufficient number of vig »rous suckers, which 
must be carefully pruned and transplanted every two years until they 
are large enough to plant out finally, which, in the case of elms, can b 
safely done when they are twelve to fifteen feet high. This is an operation 
which requires tim: and experience, and if the cost is much greater than 
that of budded elms from a nursery, it will be well repaid in the end. An 
avenue is a thing which must be well done or not at all, as the many failures 
one sees about the country prove. I have never seen a successful attempt 
to fill up vacancies in an avenue which has become gappy or unsightly, and 
I believe it to be an impossible thing to do, But there are other trees, 
not so commonly used for avenues, which may be planted on suitable soils 
by those who are not prepared to plant for their grandchildren alone 
Among these are the London plane, the beech, the sycamore, the Norway 
maple, the wild cherry, the horse-chestnut and certain kinds of poplar. 
I have never yet seen an avenue of oaks in which the trees were uniform 
in height and habit; but in the South of England I think it could be 
obtained by using the best type of Lucombe oak grafted at ground 
level on stocks of the Turkey oak or, if the land were too strong, on 
the pedunculate oak. The difficulty would be that some of the trees 
might fail, and it would not be possible afterwards to fill up the gaps with 
trees of the same size, American red oaks might also produce a splendid 
effect where they do well. [here are, however, some conifers which 
make a grand avenue on good land if well chosen and planted. Among 
these I put the Algerian cedar, the wellinzgtonia and the giant thuja first. 
Near the coast, Pinus insignis or Cupressus macrocarpa would also be 
good, but you would have to reject a great many to obtain uniform habit. 
In a deep, sheltered valley, Douglas, or Sitka spruce might proluce a fine 
effect in a shorter time than any uther tree, provided their tops do not get 
up into the wind. But let no one undertake to plant an avenue who is ina 
hurry, or who does not mean to attend to the careful staking 


>? 


pruning 
and training of the trees for years afterwards. Permanent fencing against horses 
and cattle, and keeping the roots free from grass for some years, are also 
most necessary precautions, —H, J. ELwes. 





THE OLD MUMMERS. 
{To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” )} 
Sir,—I was much interested in seeing a letter from C. 5. Bonnett in your 


issue of the 22nd inst. on the subject of mummers, He does not 
mention his part of England, but the West appears to be indicatel, I 
have collecte! several versions and scraps of the mummers’ play in 
Somerset, [Ilampshire and Sussex, and was enabled to resuscitate it 
in my own part of North Somerset when it had fallen into disuse som 
ten years ago. Most of the versions ag fairly as to the characters, 





which are: (1) Saint, King or Prince George, (2) Beelzebub, Black Prince 
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l’ar vr lur iN t 3 I r r n { Tne Wo F 
5 B . ' | Slasher is my m , (6) Litthe Johnny Jack oi 
\ ( S. Bonnett, the Dragon hes entirely disap ured, as 
vel iN Eevpt and daughter Salra, who appear in North 
' and] Cor versio \ ) . narts of Father Christmas and 
t Doctor wer nergy to one, but tl is not usucl, Curiou-lv, | obtained 
rsion at | ) j Ilamopshit whit t| ‘Turkey Snipe” also 
i ! ibt \ yet mista for Turkish Knight Similar 
! re very ) mong peo Oo hav learned by word of 
nouth Ass ' t characters of Bold Soldier and Little Johnny Jack, 
lam i to thi that they belong to an entirely flerent play from that 
St. Greor nd the Dr m,” although of possibly equal antiquity. Little 
hany ja lw t 
-_ } I little Johany fa : 
I ur n Hlou in | n vy at my bacl 
\ t ih I bet smallest of vou all, 
It I van gi the b a fa 
il woul r » pepe nt ti English so rof foriune of mediaval 
mes, and t i rw » too this part alway had one or mere dolls tied on 
» his bac Bold Sol r, always »wi Bold Slasher, is chall nged hy 
| ny iu“ nd " he n Way $s the lurkish Koight was 
alles land lled by l’rin (George | the arlier portion of the play. 
Botl mp re resurrect in their turn by the Doctor, when the following 
t ) ‘ 
raArHeER N ah w, doctor, is there a doctor to be found who can 
re t re hk t (Bold Soldier) who do li | ing on the ground ? 
Ih pot Oh a ' 1 doctor to | found who can ur this her 
lk » | ding on the vrout 
rarue \ “What thy tee, doctor? 
Ih i¢ | oO lismy lee and iilty pound 
I’) h 
batut \M ‘DD t be too hard, doctor! 
it cal tl 1 cur 
Docto I mn cure tl hip, th yp, th 
palsy a u out, 
Pains within and pains without 
1 carries a little bottle at my side 
whic is called the [locum 
a ulm ! a3 
A drop on thy head at 1 drop on 
thy | t 
Kise up Sir Knight (Bold Soldier) 
ind do thy part! 
line ‘ tents of the bottle ar l campane 
in st versions Phe ostume was always 
rips of « ur paper, mostly red and white, 
tened on to | ordinary clothes, and the 
ivhter carried vnien words; the Purk ’ 
Koight had = his ‘ blackened and PBather 
Christma irried a stafl decorated with holly, 
therw there was not much ‘** make-up, I 
revret that Ll am unable to suggest a meaning 


w those crypt words, ** What the proud teck 


f thy fatel ou with any certainty, although 
methit lik ** In spit ol the proud taic of thy 
battle done” would b in keeping with the 
eral run of U play I trust that these 
remarks may prove of interest and be the means 


of reminding others that the mummers play, 


once common all over England, is pow almost 





ead for want of written versions, W. K 


fo rue Eprior of Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—The :rticle in Counrky Lift on this 
subject is ex remely interesting to me, for I PAIMHFUI 
remember the old “‘yvuising” or ** mummin 
ays of xty years ago when | saw each year ** St. George” given by the 
village lads of Derbyshire with much ‘*‘ pomp” as regards dress, and much 
“glory tothe pertor rs in their way ol hinking I am sending you a copy 


which you will see differs from the version Mr, Bonnett 


rives as, indeed, it does from that | used to hear year after year when the 
‘guisers”’ came and performed in the house-place where | lived as a lad in 
Derbyshire, in a village a few miles from Derby. Originally it was an Easter 
play, and the olden name is ** The Pace Egy,” more correctly ** The Pasche 
Keg.” Concerning this “‘m mming” play, which has appeared at times 
in A F Queries, 1 first saw it in a printed book in Manchester about 


forty year wo, and it was then entitled *‘The Pace Evy,” and was a 





version different in many ‘tails and published al a penny, ** Bold Romer ” 
should be, I think, ** Dold Roamer.” THoMAS RATCLIFFE, 
ACETYLENE KESIDUI 
(fo rue Epiror or “Counrry Lirs.”] 
Sir, Assuming that the residue which your correspondent ‘F.C H.” enquires 


about is that from an ordinary acetylene gas plant, he may use this on his 


garden with benefit to the crops, providing one or two main p yints are observed, 


The principal ingredient in the residue is slaked lime, but some impurities 
are generally present whic may, unless the residue ts properly u ated, prove 
injurious to plant-lif Phe best way to use it is to spread the refuse on the 
surface of the ground in the autumn at the rate of half a bushel to the square 
rod, and allow it to remain thus for a few weeks before dizging it in, 
especially where it is to be use! between growing crops. As the heap 
which your correspondent refers to has been exposed to the weather, the 
oldest portion of it ild most likely be used now, especially if spread out as 
advised for a w r so before working it into the soil. I would not, 
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1s Season, but on ground 


however, advise its use among establis ied plants at t 
that will be sown or planted with some crop a few weeks hence Che effect 
of this residus on svil is to counteract sourness and to render clay soil mor 


porous ~H{, 


DO FISH FEEL TILE COLD? 
[fo rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” |} 
Sixk,—I have kept goldfish in a small pond for years. Having to empty the 
pond a few weeks ago, I put the goldfish into another pond and restocked 
the small one with golden orfe, which I was informed were natives of Austria 
and quite hardy. All went well until the frost came. I had the i 
broken next morning, but when the thaw set in I found three cut of six 


orfe dead, Can you tell me if the cold killed them ?—M. 


rik BEST TWENTY ROSEs. 


(To rue Evirok or **Counrry LiFe.” ] 





SIR The following are what I consider to be the best twenty bedding roses 
(all flower freely over a long period): Antoine Rivoire, pale creamy buff, 
H.T. ; Betty, coppery rose, sha led yellow, H.T.; Camoens, glowing rose, 
vellow base, H.T.; Frau Kar! Drusciki, pure white, H.P. ; Grace Darling, 
cream, shaded pink, If T. ; Griiss an Teplitz, bright crimson, H.T. ; Gustave 
Regis, cream, yellow base, H.T.; J. B. Clark, deep scarlet, shaded plum, 
H1.T. ; Killarney, suffused pale pink, H.T. ; La Tosca, salmon blush, H.T 

Liberty, bright crimson, H.T.; Marie van Houtte, lemon yellow, T 

Marquise de Salisbury, bright crimson, H.T.; Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
salmon pink, H.T.; Mme, Ravary, orange yellow, H T.; Mrs. W. J 


Grant, bright rosy pink, H T Papa Gontier, 


rosy crimson, T.; Sulphurea, bright sulphur 
yellow, T.; Viscountess Folkestone, creamy 
white, shaded flesh, JI1.T.; Lady Ashtown, 
shell pink, IT. I W. Hi. 








OLD ESTATE SERVANTS. 
{fo thnk Epiror or ‘*Countrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—Seeing in CouNTRY LIFE your accounts 
of long service in one family, this photograph 
may interest you, as it represents a group ol three 
servants on the Cobham (Surrey) estate. The 
father has been over sixty years as carter and 
is sull doing work, in spite of an accident 
which broke his thigh. The son is coachman 
and the grandson groom; both the latter have 
been all their lives on the estate, Besides this 
lamily we have a blacksmith over ninety years ol 
age, whose son was born on the piace and has 
never been off it; he is working as blacksmith, 
and is nearly seventy years old and an eligible 
bacvelor.—ETrHeL COMBE. 
WINTER CHICKENS 

{fo rue Eprror or “Country Lire.” | 
Sik In reply to your correspondent “on 
regarding ‘* Winter Chickens,” I think the trouble 


or 


lies entirely in the cool tomato-house.” To 
try and raise chickens in any kin! of a hous 
always ends in this trouble with the legs Phe 
remedy is simply to bring them into contact 
with Mother Earth; they simply must walk on 
earth and scritch therein, or their legs rapidly 
develop weakness. If they must be in the 
house, it may prevent the trouble to some 
extent to lay a foot depth of soil over the floor, 
covering every part ol it; but, even so, they 


ought to be out of doors every fine day, no 


RETAINERS. matter how yourg. I do not think the moulting 


has anything to do with it; rather I would say 
the unnatural cover of the house has prevented the feathering being vigorous. 
While, of course, they ought not to be drenched and chilled, a little 
moistening by rain seems to help the feathering greatly. Coddling is 
fatal. —D. 





[To tHe Evrror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—The mystery of the fate of “*M.’s” chickens is a little doubtful, 
because it is not quite clear if they were entirely confined to the tomato-house ; 
but on one point he can be positively answered, toe mvulting mothers had 
nothing to do with the ailment which killed off the chickens; moulting is a 
natural process, not a contagious disease. If an attempt wa, made to rear 
the chickens entirely under cover the failure is easy to explain. Thousan:’s 
of poun’s have been lost, principally in the United States, and many 
thousands of chic<ens died in attempting artificial rearing; that is to say, 
keeping them under cover till about three months old and then fattening 
li—are 


them ** Broilers’ —chickens killed at or under three months o 
reared by this means in America and some of the concerns pay, but a large 
capital has to be sunk in building the houses and the death-rate is always 
enormous. I believe more money has been lost than made over this 
branch of poultry culture. One such establishment was started in a 
London suburb a little while back, and progressed so far that chickens 
reared there were sold at Leadenhall Market, but the venture, I believe, 
was financially a ‘ailure If the chickens were confined in a house with a 
brick floor, bare or inadequately covered with loose earth or peat moss, they 
would die of cramp sooner or later. A little reflection would show how 
unnatural it is for chickens to be kept on a har’, unyielding surface. Leg 
paralysis is sure to ensue In Surrey and Sussex, where the chicken rearers 
hatch the whole year round, the winter and autumn broods are treated just 
like those that come in the spring and summer—cooped out of doors. It is 
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a pitv that poultry. of the new soil The 
keepers Co not hatch trap is still the safest 
and raise more and most efficient way 
chickens in the of killing moles 


They can quite well 
be killed by laying 


poisoned — bread in 


autumn, as the spring 
market is principally 
supplied from America 
and Russia (with the runs, or cart! 
frozen birds, that is to worms cut In pieces 
say); but they must and steeped in weed- 
treat the voung birds killer or strychnine. 
in a rational way—we But this plan $ 
cannot raise chickens not to be recom- 
like pigeons or mended except in 


canaries c.. % Ee very special circum- 


stances, -Ep 
ATTITUDES OF 
FOOTBALLERS 
[To THER EpitTor, 
SIR, As evidence ol 


rHE LITIrLeE 
GENTLEMAN IN 
BLACK VELVET. 
[To rue Eprror. } 
Sirk,—I am ignorant 


as to whether the the extraordinary 


tunnellings of moles attitudes assumed by 


are of any service in footballers in the 


damp pastures, and course ol a vigorous 


whether the soil game, I am sending 
thrown up has any herewith some photo- 


virtue as a dressing graphs of the League 





when duly scattered, match between 


Will someone kindly A CAPITAL SHOT, Chelsea and Aston 
instruct me and Villa last Saturday 
mention also if there is any way to discomfit the Little Gentleman in Biack What interests me in these photographs is not any point in the game, but the 
Velvet other than gibbeting him ?—AN OLD BEGINNER. manner in which the camera sees and preserves for us actions which escape 


[In some circumstances the tunnellings made by moles are, no doubt, 
useful for drainage purposes. On hilly or sloping ground water is conveyed 
more readily to the lower levels by means of the mole-runs, which may 
frequently be seen delivering water like a tile drain. Again, where there 
is porous strata underlying soils or sub-soils, the runs serve a useful purpose by 
collecting and conducting away superfluous water. On stiff clays, again, which 
are tile drainei, moles no doubt in some cases facilitate the passage of water 
to the drains. But on old undrained pastures, with underlying clay several 
feet thick, it is aifficult to say that their engineering work is of much service, 
as there is no cutlet except through worm-holes, which would probably com 
to the surface in any case. Moles prefer a lightish loamy soil rather than a 
clay, and they are, therefore, most numerous where they are least required, 
It is to be remembered, as a debit to the mole’s account, that a large 
proportion of his food consists of worms, which are very good drainers of 
land If moles are encouraged for their craining work, worms are discouraged, 
and on bslance, I think, little is gained. Mole-hills are generally very 
beneficial as a top-dressing on pasture when they are properly spread. The 
soil thrown up is in a state of very fine sub-division and is fresh, and it 
promotes the growth of the fine grasses. After the mole-hills are spread with 


a spade the ground should be brush-harrowed to ensure an evea distribution 





AFTER A CORNER, 


the human eye. At least, an or linary spectator of the gam: did not carry 
away any impression such as is obtained by the camera X. 
SKYLARKS., 

{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lirk.”] 
Sin,—In regard to the article in your issue of the 22nd inst., by the 
correspondent who signs himself ** H.,” concerning the early return of s 
larks to their nesting-grounds, [ have noticed the same thing in this 
district of Mariborough, I noticed it eight days later than your corre- 
spondent PLUMAGE, 

THE DUNG-CART 

[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LiFe.’ 
S1x,—Counrry LiFe, presumably, is devoted to every interest of the 
country-side, and therefore, again presumably, is interested in trying to bring 


about the removal of any real grievance which may from time to time be 





brought under its notice. Yesterday we had a bright, warm sun, such as 
we delight to see and feel well on in spring; about half-past three clouds 


EFFECT OF A CHARGE, gathered and threatened ominously ; by half-past 


ir everything was covered 











iFl 


had becn eng 


hedge when ured to 





ER THE } 
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her tate by 


VAC LIN, 


a cunningly 








COUNTRY LIFE. 


devised trail « 


Is0 

“ ‘ n eof snow: a ha eart attempt at a thaw was 
sed y ' ros and this morn it was my mistortune 
ve to r t iy nearest station, which is tour miles away. I flatter 
" that Lam a fairly sb ul cyclist not as measured in terms of the racirg 
atl {as ama ‘ work demands the use of a bicycle in all sorts of 
wea tr and on all sorts of roads but I was very sore set to keev my seat 
$s mori rh use of mischief was the dung.cart. It is obvious that 
ung rt sli j vv and leave its impress on the roads It would 
to e equally v is that a duny-cart sh mul scatter with unnecessary 
nerosity a rt i it burder aS ti tt wer uncer t mopression that it was 
ivi ‘ n t har in hounds but is there any valid reason for 
treati ver port mn of the road with such marked impartiality 7 and is 
\ | purpos rv ' v? In brief, cannot the readers of COUNTRY 
Fr ‘ » promote a wholesome and beneficent tradition of the 

ur it Vv. G. W 

A GARDEN MARAUDER 
fo tue Eniror or **Country Lire.” |] 

Sik Is t to enclo two photographs of the « Aplure and exec ition of 
it no wantonly destructiv marauders with which the owners of 
rdens in this art t world have to contend, in case you may think them 





wticular porcupine, which weighed thir y- 


iged in gnawing down the stems of a recently planted 


ot vuavas 


leading to that on the bait-hook of the trap W. 8 SPALDING, Cawnpore, 
PEARLS IN AN ENGLISH RIVER. 
lo rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 

Sit The river Int flows from Wastwater by the parishes of Gosforth, Irton 
and Drigg to Ravenglass, where it is joined by the Esk and Mite close to its 
mouth. The pearls of the Irt have for long been locally ‘amous, though one 
never hears Esk or Mite pearls spoken of, Ira litios states they were known 
to the Romans, which may have been the case, as Ravenvlass was an 
mportant Roman seaport, and can yet show a Roman building nearly twelve 
eet in height Facitus mentions British pearls, he being the father-in-law 
f Agricola, who first sub 

red sol ! mn 

iiso r ers to them. 
( nden Say of ti Irt, 

‘In this Lrook the shell ; 

‘ ~~ ae 

fishes, eaverly sucking in 

t cle “, ‘ ne ive at l 

mn forth | iris, OF to : 
use the Voet’s wor shell 

erries, These the in- 

habitants rather up at 

yw water and th jewel. 

rs buy then About 

1OHO5, a ( mpany was 

formed to arch for pearls 

in the Irt, and Mr 

Thomas Patrickson ol 

llow Ifall, [nonerdale, is 

said to have employed 

| eople to gather eight hun- 

dred pounds’ worth They 

we found in the fresh- 

water mussel, a large bi- 

valve, sometimes nearly 

six inches lon through- 

out the river, and even 

in the Bleng and smaller 

tributaries, | have seen 

one the size of buck-shot, 

and «only the other day, 

in hopes o convincing ONE OF THE SMALLEST 


CHURCHES 


| Jan. 29th, 1910. 





CONDEMNED 


CELL, 


IV THE 


an unbeliever, 1 picked a single shell out of the river. Fortunately for me 





ihere was a pearl in it.—CHARLES A. PARKER. 
rHRUSHES’ SINGING ARRESTED BY A COLD DAY 
jfo tue Epiror or **Counrkry Lirk.”} 


Sik, 


-Many correspondents, both to vour paper and to others, have pointed 
out how unusually early in the year the thrushes have been giving us a great 
chorus of music. In this connection it is very interesting to note, not only 
this early chorus, but also the absulute and immediate cessation of it, which 


All 


January, right up to the 22nd of the month, the chorus continued, 


was the result of a single day of very hard frost. through the month of 
Even on 
the 21st, which was a day when the thermometer, some thirty miles to the 
South of London, rose just about to the freezing mark, but hardly at all 
above it, after a night of some five degrees of frost, the thrushes were singing 

full i, as it 
On the night of the 21st the frost was very hard, the 


seemed, almost continuously 





beautifully, with fine, voice, an 


throughout the day 
thermometer going down to about fifteen degrees of frost in most places in 


the neighbourhood, The following day it never rose above twenty-seven 


degrees or so, The effect on the birds was such that I do not believe asingle 


note of their music was uttered. The songster, who had been vocal all the 


previous day just outside my window, never, to my knowledge, sung a single 


mar, and I did not hear another thrush’s voice anywhere. It is not often 


that we have an opportunity of noticing the effect of one cold night and 
It would be interesting to know 
in full 


day shown so strikingly in their singing 
exactly what degree of cold can thus absolutely silence them when 
voice. Probably there is a definite point at which they become dumb, but 
it is It was not tiil about noon on the following day, when 


the 


very curious, 


there was a decided thaw, after a light snowfall in the night, that 


thrushes began to sing again, and then it was only a few broken bars. —West 
NENT. 
FAIRFIELD CILURCEL. 
[To tHe Eprrok or ** Country Lire.” | 

Sir, I enclose a_ photograph I took on January 14h of Fairfield 
Cuurch, Komney Marsh, hoping you may pethaps be able to repro- 
duce it in vovr ‘* Correspondence” columns. The church, which is 
one of the smallest in England, was built in the four.eenth century 
and dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket It still contains the whole of 
the original timber framing, aithough now the spaces are filled in with 


brick. It also possesses a 


curious seven-sided font, 
three ‘‘ancient” bells anda 
altar table 


Service is only held 


Laudian and 

rails. 
: during three months in the 
in winter it is 
surrounded 
and 


summer, as 


alwavs by 


water quite unap- 
proachable except by boat. 
This season, however, the 
deal 


water is a good 


higher than usual. —R. M 


A LARGE MALLARD. 


[To THE Eprror.] 
Six,—I 


large mallard 


had an unusually 


sent to me 
the other day by a friend 
flighting at 


Lisnacree, County Down. 


who shot it 
This drake measured, from 
tip of bill to point of tail, 
exactly two feet, while it 
weighed three pounds. It 
turned out to be such excel- 
lent eating that I cannot 
think it was a very old bird, 
in spite of its enormous 
siz%.—F LEUR DE-LYS 
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